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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 
Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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A STUDENT 


COUNCIL 


by GOES TO TOWN 


EDWIN P. ADKINS 


N RECENT years it lias come to be recog- 
I nized that high-school pupils are capa- 
ble, when properly supervised, of partici- 
pating directly in their own school gov- 
ernment. It is upon this fact that student 
participation in government in general is 
based. 

The writings of many of the founders 
of the American scheme of government at- 
test to the belief that the development of 
good citizenship is the prime purpose of 
education. Modern educators are placing 
the burden of training for life in a demo- 
cratic society upon the American school. 

Certainly, the school must play an im- 
portant role in training for civic leader- 
ship. 

This fact, however, does not justify every 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The title of this article 
may be taken either in its slang sense or in 
its literal sense. The pupils of this high 
school have gone far in practicing citizen- 
ship through participation in the govern- 
ment of the school. But they lead no se- 
cluded, academic lives. They turn their 
energy and enthusiasm upon community 
problems—and have results to show for it. 
The school is the Demonstration High 
School of West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, in which Mr. Ad- 
kins is a graduate student-teacher of social 
studies. 


means that might be employed in reach- 
ing the goal. What kind of experimenta- 
tion should be carried on? A pertinent 
query, this, which must be solved if de- 
mocracy is to endure. 

The “learning by doing” situation in- 
volved in a true democratic student gov- 
ernment might well be the answer. In 
the book Tomorrow’s Americans Bowden 
and Clark make this assertion: “Student 
government is not something which can 
be arbitrarily applied by those who ad- 
minister the school. It must arise from 
natural circumstances and be nourished 
within the student body as something of 
real worth, guided carefully by a con- 
scientious faculty and allowed to bear fruit 
in its own due time.” 

Herein lies the basis upon which student 
government has flourished in the University 
Demonstration High School of West Vir- 
ginia. 

The uninformed person becomes fami- 
liar with the philosophy of this school as 
soon as he approaches the building. On the 
left of the front entrance he reads, “We 
enter for freedom with responsibility and 
for industry with abundant life.” And on 
the right, “We go forth with hope and joy 
to help mankind attain equality and secure 
justice.” 

The council and student body of the 
school take seriously this core philosophy, 
and attempt to develop their school-com- 
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munity activities in that direction. 

On the other hand, the rabid critic of 
student self-government in the high school 
always asks: “But is an individual of high- 
school age capable of judging his fellow 
classmates? Will he not have the tendency 
to show his authority and to act in a 
high-handed manner?” 

Figures taken from the record of the 
Demonstration High School Council’s dis- 
position of disciplinary problems prove 
conclusively that “no” is the answer. Of 
the 265 cases coming before the council 
during the ten-year period, 1927-1937, only 
34 cases (12.8%) were referred to the prin- 
cipal, and in only two instances was dis- 
missal recommended. Significantly, most of 
the times a good “talking-to” was deemed 
sufficient. 

A further important point is that, while 
265, first-offenders appeared before the 
council, only 13, or 4.9% were there a 
second time, and only 7, or 2.6% showed 
up on a third charge. At the same time an 
amazing degree of judicial-mindedness has 
characterized the decisions of the council. 

Though many people, including numer- 
ous high-school teachers, think of student 
government as a “board” whose prime pur- 
pose is the handling of disciplinary prob- 
lems, the more constructive and interesting 
work of the Demonstration High School 
governing group has been of another type. 

At no time have council members hesi- 
tated to enter community affairs and to 
fight for their interests. The modern build- 
ing and equipment at the disposal of the 
Demonstration High School pupils today 
is largely the result of a campaign or- 
ganized and carried out by the council. 

In 1928 a new school building depended 
on the authorization of a levy up for vote 
at the election that fall. Should the levy 
be authorized by the voters, a fine, up-to- 
date school plant would be constructed. If it 
should fail the students would have to 
be content with the dilapidated, out-moded 
building then in use. 


Seeing the situation, council members 
organized their fight, visited homes, and 
stationed one or more of their number at 
each voting precinct on election day. Their 
powers of persuasion swung the voters. The 
levy passed, and a new building was pos- 
sible. 

Even with the fight won the council did 
not cease all constructive effort. A site for 
the new building had to be selected and 
prepared before construction could begin. 
This was another job falling largely upon 
the shoulders of council members. 

With construction of the building well 
under way the council began preparation 
for the ceremonies incident to the laying 
of the corner stone. On that occasion the 
program, carefully worked out by the stu- 
dents, was conducted by the council presi- 
dent, who gave the chief address. 

Since the completion of the building the 
council work connected with it has been 
twofold. 

First, there has been a constant effort 
to build up public opinion in caring for 
the school building and other public prop- 
erty. Through homeroom talks, assembly 
programs, and newspaper propaganda this 
aim has been realized. Second, the council 
has waged a continuous fight for paving 
the driveway leading to the school. 

Through a weekly column in the school 
newspaper and an occasional article in the 
town papers the public has been made 
aware of the need for the new road. The 
intelligent use of the school paper as an 
instrument for swaying school and com- 
munity opinion is typified by the follow- 
ing excerpt from a council column: 


“Here is something that will interest all of 
you. The council has undertaken . . . the project 
of providing a complete road to the school. This 
project has been tried again and again and is still 
being tried by those who have the stamina not to 
give up. People older and wiser than we have 
worked on this proposition. 

The situation looks dark, but are we going to 
let some fatal accident happen before action is 
taken to clear the situation? No! Of course we are 
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going to do no such thing! If in the near future 
any of us are called upon to help in this work, 
remember that we are helping ourselves, our school, 
and our brothers and sisters who will be future 
members of our school. 


From all indications the campaign is at 
present nearing a successful close. 

Another project that the council plans 
and conducts is the school election. Be- 
fore each county or national election sample 
ballots are obtained, registration of voters 
is completed, the student body is made 
acquainted with the issues and candidates 
to be voted for, and an election is held 
that is as near like the coming regular 
election as is possible. 

Precincts are designated, election officers 
appointed, booths and pencils provided. 
The vote is cast and the count tabulated. 

On the day before the general election 
the school vote is posted on the bulletin 
boards so that the students may compare 
their opinions with those of their parents 
and neighbors on the following day. 

On two other occasions meetings of the 
state progressive education group and the 
state school principals were to be held 
in the city of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
with some of the sessions to take place at 
the University Demonstration High School. 

Plans for the reception of delegates were 
formulated by the council. Information 
and registration booths were erected at 
the school. All reception and guiding of visi- 
tors on that, as on other, occasions were con- 
ducted by council members. 

A few years ago Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt paid the school an unexpected 
visit. Though disconcerted for a moment, 
the council president coolly took charge 
of the visitor, showed her through the 
classrooms, explained the work being done, 
and arranged for and introduced her at 
a general assembly of the student body. 
“A splendid job, too,” the council sponsor 
recalls. 

Each year, during the Easter recess, the 
council sponsors and conducts a three-day 


teacherless school. No administration, cleri- 
cal or staff members are present. Each class 
carries on its work as usual. 

Reports from representatives of the press 
and the faculties of other schools who 
have observed the experiment, together 
with opinions expressed by participating 
students, indicate that the project has been 
successful in every detail. 

An important phase of the council's 
work is that of acquainting other high 
schools and West Virginia University classes 
interested in student government with the 
work of the council and of the University 
Demonstration High School. 

On numerous occasions council presi- 
dents have explained the workings of the 
council to teacher-preparation classes. At 
other times open meetings of students, 
teachers, and parents have been held so 
that they may better know and under- 
stand one another. 

The activities of the council in other 
fields are widespread. 

They include the distribution of hand- 
books on school etiquette, placing of mark- 
ers and teachers’ names on doors, main- 
taining a lost-and-found department, send- 
ing delegates to state student-council meet- 
ings, supervision of conduct on school 
busses, planning and presenting assembly 
programs, arranging for a state congress 
of parents and teachers, and the full re- 
sponsibility for all lunch hour and social 
activities of the 700 pupils. 

Much work has been and is being done 
by the council, The members usually take 
their positions as a responsibility and a 
trust placed in their hands by fellow stu- 
dents. The student body believes in its 
government and coéperates with it. A demo- 
cratic feeling pervades the whole. As a re- 
sult the council and its work stand as an 
example of what high-school pupils are 
capable of doing when school administra- 
tors and teachers have enough faith in the 
high-school youth to place his government 
in his own hands. 
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MATHEMATI CS en 5 BEATTY 
in the 20th Century Curriculum 


T Is ONLY fair to confess that while I have 
I taught some phases of high-school 
mathematics myself, it is not as a pure 
mathematician but as a student of the 
secondary curriculum that I have ap- 
proached the problem. For years I have 
found mathematics increasingly on the de- 
fensive. 

While the public high school was con- 
sidered a selective institution for preparing 
a few superior children for the further selec- 
tive processes of a college education, the 
mathematics curriculum may well have 
served as an intellectual hurdle. Today 
when the general public has come to believe 
that a high-school education is the right of 
every child, there is going to be no patience 
with any organization of the curriculum by 
which any one or two subjects are required 
of all and where failure in these subjects is 
presumed to be an adequate measure of 
general incompetence. 

One indication of the degree to which 
universal high-school education has been 
accepted in this country is given in an ar- 
ticle in a forthcoming issue of the Ladies 


— 


Epitor’s Note: This article is an address 
given by Mr. Beatty at the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics on Feb- 
ruary 24 at Cleveland, Ohio. He appeared 
at the conference as a spokesman for “some 
of the progressive group who have been 
much concerned with the mathematics pro- 
gram of our junior and senior high schools”. 
The author is director of education of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, in charge of the 
government’s widespread school system for 
Indians. He is former president of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 


Home Journal which, in making a sta- 
tistical survey of public sentiment, finds 
that 91 per cent of those surveyed take this 
objective for granted. 

I shall not now take time to discuss the 
many reasons for the development of this 
public attitude. What is of equal or per- 
haps more importance is the growth of 
knowledge in other significant fields such as 
general psychology, social psychology, soci- 
ology, and the like, which mathematical 
educators cannot ignore. 

Along with this has grown a general 
awareness of the fact that this generation 
and many generations to come face a rapidly 
changing economic world that calls for new 
patterns of quantitative thinking. The com- 
bination of all these factors calls for a thor- 
ough reéxamination of the part of mathe- 
matics teachers and the role of mathematics 
in the goth century curriculum. 

While sharing the impatience of many 
laymen and school people who criticize the 
traditional courses in secondary mathe- 
matics, I strongly believe that mathematical 
thinking has a tremendous contribution to 
make to general culture. Let us then con- 
sider some of the attributes of mathematical 
thinking and of culture as we see them to- 
day. 

By mathematical thinking I am referring 
to the quantitative relationships which exist 
throughout the vast realm of human rela- 
tionships, as well as the more limited areas 
of the exact mathematical sciences repre- 
sented by algebra, geometry, and the sev- 
eral disciplines which follow them. In fact, 
as mathematics has been taught in our 
upper schools, we have been peculiarly un- 
successful in conveying to our students of 
mathematics a capacity to recognize quanti- 
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tative relationships and quantitative con- 
cepts when they are encountered outside of 
the classroom. 

For the last 15 years, therefore, I have 
been actively attempting to persuade the 
mathematicians of my acquaintance to take 
what I believe to be the necessary steps to 
rectify this condition. 

Unfortunately, many mathematics teach- 
ers tend to take the position that mathe- 
matics is an all or none proposition. Mathe- 
matics must either be accepted in its tradi- 
tional form or it disappears as a discipline, 
they say. That, I believe, is a most short- 
sighted position, and from the standpoint 
of the place of mathematics in the high- 
school curriculum, a most dangerous one. 

There will always be a small group of 
high-school students who, I hope, will want 
and should have all of the experiences in 
abstract mathematics that it is possible to 
include in a high-school course. When we 
single out these mathematical specialists and 
offer them a program of instruction com- 
mensurate with their capacity and suited to 
their needs, more and better mathematics 
will be taught in these courses. 

But for the rank and file of the new 
masses entering our high schools the tradi- 
tional courses in mathematics have little sig- 
nificance. New material must be found 
which relates mathematical concepts to ex- 
perience, or advanced mathematics will fol- 
low Greek out of the curriculum. This 
would be unfortunate, for quantitative 
thinking can and should be made one of 
the student’s most stirring experiences in 
arriving at a better understanding and 
eventual control over social and economic 
forces, as well as problems of the physical en- 
vironment. The mathematics teachers them- 
selves must have the vision and courage to 
approach the possible contribution of their 
subject to general education in new terms 
and patterns. 

In speaking of mathematics in our cul- 
ture, however, I am not thinking of the 
older view of the so-called cultural disci- 


plines, but of something broader and more 
dynamic. For example, the current year 
book of the John Dewey Society calls for a 
curriculum designed directly from the total 
culture. The first chapters of that volume 
define culture with an all-inclusive mean- 
ing: 

“First: the external material civilization— 
the way and means by which a people pro- 
duce and distribute its physical goods, buy 
and sell, communicate, and the like—in 
short, its total economic system. 

“Second: beneath the obvious physical 
civilization the culture embraces the social 
institutions of the people—the characteristic 
family life, the government, the industry 
and business, the other economic and other 
social organizations, the press, radio and 
other agencies of communication, the ritual 
of churches, lodges, schools, and colleges, 
the work of forums and other parliamentary 
procedures, the ritual of courtesy in social 
life, codified food habits, ways of dress, 
speech, recreation, and the like. The social 
institutions include also the language of the 
people, their ways of measuring, recording, 
and expressing facts, their use of science and 
art—all of these used as subtle instruments 
of thinking and feeling. 

“Third: even more directive and formu- 
lating than the external economic civiliza- 
tion and the social institutions in the “psy- 
chology’ of the people. The social arrange- 
ments of a people are created primarily by 
their drives, their attitudes, their ideas. 
What they have in their heads, what they 
most want, what they fear most, determine 
what they do and what they are. Their 
desires dominate their social psychology. To 
name only a few examples, there are the 
desires for personal security, for a better 
living, for social approval. 

“But the social psychology of a people also 
includes the all-pervasive “climate of opin- 
ion” of the wider community, molded by 
such directive concepts and attitudes as 
freedom, equality of opportunity, justice, 
patriotism, and the like.” 
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There are, perhaps, other factors which 
play a determining part in making Ameri- 
cans what they are, but these illustrations 
of three phases—the external physical civi- 
lization, the social institutions, and the un- 
derlying psychology—explain sufficiently the 
sense in which we use the term culture. 

This concept of the culture as the frame 
of reference for the curriculum is gaining 
wider and wider acceptance in educational 
thinking today, and this concept has defi- 
nite implications for the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

For illustration, permit me to take you 
for a moment to the examination of a spe- 
cific cultural-economic problem facing some 
of our Indian groups, because we find there 
so many of our own white problems staring 
us in the face in sharper focus. I will cite 
the automobile because you can see the 
parallelism and make the transfer readily to 
our own curricular problems. 

The time has come when many Indians 
are being exposed to the automobile. True, 
it is generally a third or fourth-hand, di- 
lapidated machine, but he wants it and 
wants it badly. Like a child, he lacks an un- 
derstanding of our money values. Like a 
child, he cannot wait and save up for the 
necessary cash. He wants the automobile to- 
day, just as our white brethren rush for the 
newest and latest model before their pres- 
ent cars actually need replacing. In his 
haste, he is likely to sell today for $40 his 
interest in a crop that in a few months will 
be worth $140. 

When he gets into the hands of the auto- 
mobile salesman, and is bombarded with the 
high pressure sales talk, he is probably 
fleeced, and gets $10 or $20 worth of trans- 
portation for his $40 cash, another loss. Or 
he signs a contract which he does not under- 
stand. He does not read it, and having no 
idea of the legal nature of the instrument, 
he gets into an impossible situation whereby 
in a few weeks or months, his car is re- 
possessed and he has gone completely broke. 


In the meantime, he has had use of a 
new instrument for which he is not pre- 
pared to make a cultural adjustment. 

He is not like the white farmer who has 
bought the car solely so that he may deliver 
his milk or vegetables to the city market or 
transport his feed and other supplies from 
the mill. No. He is like the white city broth- 
er who has bought the car to have the thrill 
of speed, to strut before his friends and 
enemies, and dizzily “go places”. 

Now, instead of staying at home and 
tending to his business, he enjoys a spree of 
visiting and wanderlust. Like so many of 
the youngsters whose conduct we bemoan 
today, he is able to travel far enough to 
have unrestricted access to gambling, liquor, 
and other demoralizations which we decry, 
whether for white man or redskin. 

I ask you, in all sincerity, what can educa- 
tion do on such problems? What can be our 
best educational approach? Will just teach- 
ing him how to count the number of cents 
in a dollar, how to add and subtract, be of 
much real help to him? Will just teaching 
him the number of combinations and 
mathematical formulas of rate of interest, 
such as has characterized our traditional 
organization of subject matter, help him to 
solve his real problem? 

To detail possible lines of attack and 
teaching techniques for such realistic and 
crucial problems is not possible here. How- 
ever, in general, the educational program 
must somehow, somewhere give our Indian 
actual experiences in understanding him- 
self, in evaluating immediate versus post- 
poned pleasures, in understanding and 
withstanding sales pressures, and in think- 
ing through the social and economic ad- 
justments to new conditions. 

The illustration I have cited is not nearly 
as basic or complicated as many others fac- 
ing us today in such things as land use, soil 
conservation, commercial agriculture, and 
a demoralized industrial production. The 
automobile is only symbolic. It clearly shows 
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the variables facing curriculum workers to- 
day. 

Hence, with our increased knowledge of 
psychology, sociology, and the like, and 
with our increased awareness of the nature 
of our present world, at least three different 
roads face mathematical educators today. 

First, they may continue to teach the 
highly compartmentalized, highly distilled 
sort of mathematics which we have so long 
known. Second, they may undertake a com- 
plete reorganization of the subjects of in- 
struction in terms of the problems of our 
times. 

What these so-called subjects might best 


’ be, I do not know, and it is doubtful if, as 


a society, we ourselves know. They might 
be, I presume, such things as land use in the 
northeast, land use in the southwest, co- 
éperatives, management of retail business, 
democracy, recreation, transportation, or a 
host of other possibilities. Some schools 
have already begun experimenting in such a 
form of organization, and this experimenta- 
tion has many merits. 

Third—and I believe this course is the one 
that seems most possible for mathematics 
teachers already in service—they may 
broaden the scope and work of the mathe- 
matics teacher so as to give children actual 
experience, either directly or vicariously, in 
the economic, psychological, and cultural 
settings in which their quantitative thinking 
must operate. 

At this point may I refer briefly to the 
work which George Boyce and I have done 
in the exploration of these implications. 
We personally feel that ours has been but 
a minor contribution to the total field and 
that our work has conservatively gone but 
a very small way in the direction which the 
later goth century mathematical instruction 
must eventually go. Unfortunately, there 
are few other concrete illustrations of the 
desired pattern to which we can refer, and 
the paramount need today is for a host of 
experimenters and new publications dedi- 


cated to the new problems which inescap- 
ably surround us. 

Our own work has particularly empha- 
sized the possibilities of quantitative think- 
ing on socio-economic problems, because it 
is in this field that so little has been done. 
However, a course in general mathematics 
that emphasizes these socio-economic prob- 
lems in a realistic way would make a tre- 
mendous contribution to the intelligent 
thinking of all groups, to the mathematics 
specialist as well as the general consumer. 

Such a course would by no means imply 
that those students training for technical 
work should abandon their study of higher 
mathematics. It would simply represent an 
attempt to inject mathematical thinking 
into experiences and relationships which 
none of us can avoid. 

Your Thirteenth Yearbook by Dr. Faw- 
cett indicates this new trend. His applica- 
tion of logic to non-geometric as well as 
geometric situations typifies the new spirit 
in which all of our mathematics courses 
need to be recast. 

One of our biggest handicaps has been the 
failure of teachers to start out with a living 
problem—not simply a word problem that 
calls for an answer which is known in ad- 
vance, but one which the child or growing 
adult faces in real life today. 

Obviously, in any realistic study of life 
problems, factors and variables which are 
non-mathematical must be recognized and 
dealt with, even where the purely mathe- 
matical possibilities are large. To abstract 
the mathematical content is to remove the 
problem from its realistic setting and rob it 
of vital significance. 

Unfortunately, when the mathematics 
teacher looks at a description of a realistic 
problem and is confronted with the non- 
mathematical elements, her immediate ques- 
tion is likely to be, “But where is the mathe- 
matics? This is social studies or physics or 
economics or something else.” 

Being this, it is viewed with alarm. The 
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question that should be asked is “What 
does the child today really need?” This is 
the vital question in modern curriculum 
construction which is all too infrequently 
raised. 

To summarize, in exploring the possibili- 
ties of mathematics for general education, 
no modern worker can continue to ignore 
the recent findings in other fields such as 
general psychology, mental hygiene, social 
philosophy, and the like. One cannot 
properly be satisfied with just a general 
tinkering and repackaging of the old 
product, even though it may be labeled un- 
der functional titles, if one is to make a 
fundamental attack on the problem of 
mathematics in general education. One can- 
not afford to be quieted by problems which 
are set to give illusive practicality to theo- 


retical mathematics while they actually fall 
outside the functional experience of the 
average individual. 

Modern children are no less willing to 
work than were their predecessors in 
schools. Their brains are no less active and 
keen, but they are much more aware of the 
problems of the world. And sensing the 
vitality of the need, they are impatient to be 
up and doing. They resent the time de- 
voted to lifeless, purposeless, intellectual 
grind. 

Mathematics must cease to be the toy of 
an intellectual aristocracy only, if mathe- 
matics is to assume its rightful role as a 
powerful tool to the great mass of society. 
And this means a fundamental new attack 
must be made, with which I believe this or- 
ganization is thoroughly concerned. 


Three Daily Uses of the Sound System 
at Jarrett Junior High School 


By C. F. McCORMICK, Principal 


The central sound system installed in Jarrett 
Junior High School, Springfield, Mo., during the 
past summer is serving many useful purposes. One 
splendid purpose which is being achieved through 
the use of this instrument is the motivation of 
interest in poetry. 

Each morning after the morning bulletin, some 
student reads a poem which has a peculiar signifi- 
cance to him. The student is allowed to make the 
choice of poem which he reads. The idea is being 
received splendidly by the student body. The stu- 
dents look forward with anticipation to hearing the 
poem. 

An unusual reaction! 

Another use to which the system is put is to 
acquaint the students with the nature of assembly 
programs. On each assembly day a student chairman 


for the assembly program on that day makes an 
announcement giving the essential facts concerning 
the type of program to be presented. 

Sometimes these are in the form of teasers to 
arouse interest in the program. If the program is 
to be one in which appreciation is the chief aim, 
the proper mind set can be given for it. The result 
has been that there is a state of readiness and 
anticipation on the part of the students which 
makes for better reactions during the actual pres- 
entation of the programs. 

The third item on each morning's bulletin is the 
reading of the barometric pressure and giving the 
weather forecast for the local community. This is 
done by a student from the science class. This 
weather forecast, of course, is made by the local 
weather bureau. 
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,  NON-ACADEMIC! 


A HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


(The characters portrayed in this dia- 
logue are fictional and any likeness to actual 
persons, living or dead, is purely acci- 
dental.) 


R. JONES,” said the superintendent as 

he peered over the top of his spec- 

tacles, “your work as high-school principal 

has been satisfactory in every respect this 

past year with one exception. Your training- 

in-service program for your teachers has 

been ineffectual, if any. I wish you would 

try for a more comprehensive and func- 
tional set-up next year.” 

“But Mr. Williams,” protested the prin- 
cipal, “I thought I was using the most up- 
to-date methods of training-in-service. I had 
planned to present my methods at the next 
principal’s meeting at Roosevelt Univer- 
sity.” 

“I don’t understand, Mr. Jones. You have 
held no teachers’ meetings except a few in 
which administrative details were dis- 
cussed; you have held no demonstration 
lessons. For teachers’ meetings, you might 
have invited speakers from the neighboring 
universities, «r have had various teachers re- 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Writes the author: “It 
seems to me that a certain eminent educa- 
tor’s definition of non-academic pupils is 
too inclusive. Also, I believe that there are 
a good many laughs in the over-psychiatriza- 
tion of pupils. And it has occurred to me 
that principals might use some of the meth- 
ods of the psychiatrist in improving their 
teachers.” The author is principal of a large 
high school in a large city, and wants no 
further identification at the moment. 
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view stimulating magazine articles, or have 
encouraged faculty discussion on problems 
of school policy, but you have done none 
of these things. What has your training-in- 
service program consisted of?” 

“The methods of teacher training-in- 
service which you mention are the out- 
moded group-instruction methods, Mr. 
Williams,” replied the principal, “I use the 
newer individualized method.” 

“Hmm! Never heard of it. Very inter- 
esting.” 

“Yes, it is. The application of modern 
teaching techniques to the training of teach- 
ers in service is stimulating, too. Of course 
we cannot expect teachers to receive the 
advantages of modern teaching methods in 
their colleges—because most university pro- 
fessors are non-academic.” 

“Non-academic! University professors 
non-academic? You're joking, Mr. Jones.” 

“No indeed, I assure you. You have 
doubtless read Dean Ryan’s definition of 
non-academic students. I have made a study 
of the faculties in several universities and 
92% of the instructors fall definitely within 
one or more of the following groups: physi- 
cally handicapped, victims of unfortunate 
social circumstances, pampered children of 
wealth, or occupationally diverted. This ac- 
cording to Dean Ryan makes them non- 
academic.” 

“It’s true that a good many college pro- 
fessors, and, for that matter, a great many 
other people would be non-academic under 
those classifications. I suppose, if I had a 
toothache or a tift with friend wife, I would 
be non-academic until the situation was 
corrected, would I?” 

“That's it, Mr. Williams. But to get back 
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to our teachers. We have only one academic 
teacher in school. The rest are badly in 
need of corrective measures which will take 
years to accomplish.” 

“That's odd. I have been laboring under 
the impression that we have a superior 
faculty here.” 

“We have, comparatively speaking, but 
you and I are talking, now, about a teacher 
training program. Training teachers is like 
training pupils; it is not a matter of build- 
ing on or adding something, it is a matter 
of nurturing and encouraging the growth 
of an individual personality. Growth is a 
slow process.” 

“True, Mr. Jones, you speak words of 
wisdom, but aren’t there a great many 
minor faults of teachers you could correct 
quickly?” 

“Not that I know of, Mr. Williams. If 
there are such faults, I certainly should 
correct them quickly. Can you give me an 
example?” 

“Well, take for example, Miss Grange’s 
way of speaking to her children when she 
gets angry. Couldn’t you remind her that 
children are people and that although they 
have to be reprimanded and punished occa- 
sionally it should be done decently and 
courteously. There is no excuse for the 
tantrums she throws and the language she 
uses sometimes.” 

“What would you suggest that I do, Mr. 
Williams?” 

“Do? Why, tell her something like I have 
said to you and add that if she doesn’t im- 
prove in that respect immediately that you 
will recommend to me that I transfer her.” 

“Mr. Williams, I agree with you entirely 
about Miss Grange’s nasty and uncalled for 
manner of talking to children. But I dis- 
agree as to the means which should be taken 
to correct it. We must remember that it does 
no good to treat symptoms. Miss Grange’s 
disagreeable disposition is the result of her 
health. She really has been laboring under 
a lot of physical suffering. Her condition 
is chronic and it’s going to take years of 


treatments, rest, and good nourishment to 
make her a normally healthy, happy person. 
I have had several talks with her and I 
hope to persuade her to take a leave of 
absence and to start on the necessary treat- 
ments. Her disagreeable way of talking to 
children is only one of many other symp- 
toms of her poor health. She is an excellent 
instructor of mathematics and we can save 
her instead of killing her by the right kind 
of teacher-in-training methods. One of the 
most important rules I know of in this 
teacher-in-training business is, ‘Don’t treat 


symptoms’. 
“Well, I don’t know but that I agree with 


you there, Mr. Jones. I suppose you're right. 
Send Miss Grange to see me. Perhaps I can 
help you with her. But isn’t Miss Grange an 
exceptional case? We’ll have to admit that a 
problem of health of this kind must be 
handled slowly. But these other non- 
academic teachers that we have so many of 
around here—what is there about them 
that’s going to take several years before you 
can make improvements?” 

“I'll describe one particularly stubborn 
case that will illustrate several others, Mr. 
Williams. We'll take Miss Seward, for ex- 
ample: 

“The home economics department has 
not been attracting girls as it should. Miss 
Seward presents her subjects in an abstract 
manner. She is too domineering and has de- 
veloped no sense of camaraderie or loyalty 
among her pupils. She seems soured on the 
world and unhappy. She is unresponsive to 
suggestions to improve the work in her de- 
partment or to try some new ideas. She is 
careless about her appearance. When I had 
Dr. Siler of Claymore University here to 
address the teachers after school last month, 
he reported after the meeting that she was 
one of several teachers who acted so resent- 
ful of being compelled to stay after school 
and listen to him that he regretted having 
attempted to address our faculty. 

“These are the symptoms in the case, Mr. 
Williams. The older style of supervisor 
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would have attacked them—but now we 
use them as clues to help us locate the real 
difficulties. 

“In October I had Miss Seward go 
through the medical and psychiatric clinics 
at Roosevelt University. I haven’t the re- 
ports here but as I remember them, her 
record on the Sohnes-Harry Achievement 
Test showed that she was the equivalent of 
a tenth-grade pupil in English, an eighth- 
grade pupil in mathematics and an elev- 
enth-grade pupil in science. Her knowledge 
of the home economics field is of course 
excellent. Her medical test was O.K. except 
for the fact that she is decidedly overweight, 
about 180 pounds, I believe. The metabo- 
lism test showed that there was some 
glandular disturbance, but not a great deal. 

“Miss Seward is an only child. Her 
father is a street car motorman in rather 
poor financial circumstances. As a child 
she suffered from over-domination by both 
parents. This seems to have resulted in 
introvertive behavior which evinces itself 
in her dislike of the students. Being unat- 
tractive in contour and personality, she 
frequently indulged in youthful fantasy 
and day-dreaming, in which she says she 
pictured herself as a fairy with golden 
curls and blue eyes and a sylph-like figure. 

“The night terrors which she says she 
experienced as a child we must diagnose 
as a significant symptom. Her dreams were 
filled with nightmares in which she de- 
clares she was pursued by a succession of 
men armed with butcher knives. This 
seems to call for a Freudian interpretation 
of a sort. Obviously Miss Seward longed 
for the admiration and companionship of 
the opposite sex. 

“The most serious difficulty resulting 
from this situation was the turning in- 
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ward of her libido. We are now in the 
process of trying to turn her libido out- 
ward. Dr. Fischer has prescribed a diet for 
her and is giving her glandular treatments. 
She has joined the women’s gym class 
which meets in the evenings here. We have 
just about made arrangements for her to 
live with her aunt, who is a lady of cul- 
tural interests and who is quite particu- 
lar about her personal appearance. The 
aunt has promised to see that Miss Seward 
takes a course in charm. 

“I have several men in mind who could 
be suitable companions for Miss Seward 
and we may be able to get one of them to 
propose after she becomes more attractive. 
As these changes come about in her life, 
we feel that she is going to make naturally 
for herself the improvements that we wish 
for now but can’t get. The symptoms will dis- 
appear and won't have to be treated.” 

“Ho! Ho! Hol So you're going to get Miss 
Seward married off. You may be able to do 
it at that. You have some good ideas there, 
young man, and I believe I'll take back 
what I said about your training-in-service 
program and your non-academic teachers. 
I'd like to have your reports on the teach- 
ers if it isn’t too much trouble.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Williams. I’m afraid I 
haven’t accomplished as much as I should. 
This method takes a lot of time. I'll report 
developments.” 

“O.K., and say, I am the victim of un- 
fortunate social circumstances. Do you 
think you could help my wife’s brother get 
a job so he and the mother could go some- 
place else to live?” 

“T'll try, Mr. Williams, but you must re- 
member that I’m occupationally diverted. 
I’m teaching because I didn’t have enough 
money to go through engineering school.” 


Guidance for Leaders 


A 12th-grade group-guidance course entitled Sen- 
ior Problems, offered by the Union high school of 
El Monte, Calif., has one group composed of leaders 


in school affairs, and in this class emphasis is placed 
upon guidance that will develop and direct their tal- 
ents for leadership. 









SHAKESPEARE in 


cneuional PARKER SWI N G T I M E 


BELONG to the old school who will fight 
I tooth and nail to keep Shakespeare in 
the curriculum. I still think he’s good, and 
I still think the majority of high-school boys 
and girls enjoy him; but I don’t need any 
handwriting on the wall to tell me that 
we've got to do something drastic in the 
way of streamlining if we want to keep him 
with us. 

I made a rather desperate effort in my 
senior classes last week to bring him up to 
the minute. I didn’t exactly streamline him. 
I “swung” him, 

I was facing a unit on the sixteenth cen- 
tury—facing it rather timorously, I confess, 
since our school has gone in for chromium- 
plating and white upholstery. To me this 
century is the most colorful and glamorous 
of all periods of history; to my students it 
was an age moldering in the dust of almost 
four hundred years. How should I start? 
How could I save that period of romance 
and adventure and ideas? 

My mind groped back to bits of educa- 
tional lore previously heard or read, search- 
ing for “tricks of the trade”. “Proceed from 
the known to the unknown,” said countless 
district speakers. “Begin with the child’s 
interests and work backwards,” droned 
hordes of methods professors. There must 
be something in it—there is. 

I began with what I believe to be the most 


Hh - — 


Eprror’s Note: The author says that for 
this unit on sixteenth-century literature in 
the St. Petersburg, Florida, High School, she 
“swung” Shakespeare. The pupils got the 
idea, and took the Bard in their stride. She 
is a member of the English department of 
the school. 
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general interest of all high-school boys and 
girls—popular songs and, at the moment, 
swing songs. They know their popular 
songs. They listen to the Lucky Strike pro- 
gram, pencils in hand, and write and mem- 
orize the words. They have learned this new 
language called “jive”. They read magazine 
articles about great swing bands. They con- 
tribute “jive” columns of their own to their 
school newspapers. They know their swing 
just as you and I, at their age, knew our 
jazz, our blues, our ragtime, as the case may 
be. 
I ushered in the Shakespearean unit, then, 
with the popular songs of the sixteenth 
century: 


“Come live with me and be my love.” 
“Who is Sylvia, what is she?” 


“Work apace, apace, apace, apace 
Honest labor wears a lovely face. 
Then hey nonny nonny! Hey nonny nonny!” 


“My love can dance, my love can sing, 
My love can many a pretty thing.” 


We compared those songs with our own 
popular songs. My classes were delighted to 
find that “hey nonny nonny” is nearly four 
hundred years old, and equally delighted to 
know that the “hot cha cha” is the creation 
of a twentieth-century mind. They recited 
words of modern songs to test the poetry. 
They decided that 


“O sweet content, O sweet, O sweet content” 


was no sillier than 
“How’'m I doin’, hey! hey! 
Twee, twee, twee, twa, twa!” 

Next we studied the characteristics of the 
age which those earlier songs embodied: 
longing for pastoral life, interest in science, 
awakening of the working class. Then we 
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reversed the situation and studied our own 
age as reflected in song: the hill-billy aspect, 
the Harlem flavor, the cow-boy tang, the 
“jam sessions”, and the “Forgotten Man”. 

Next we studied the songs themselves. We 
made a list of the ten most popular songs 
of today. (I was entirely at their mercy 
there, but they agreed fairly well among 
themselves.) Next to that we placed lists of 
ten songs of the past decade which are still 
popular, and ten of the real old timers like 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” and 
“In the Gloaming”, which have survived 
for generations. 

The question then arose, What makes a 
song survive? We reached several conclu- 
sions: universality of theme, simplicity and 
sweetness of tune, and beauty of words. 

In every class “Stardust” headed the list 
of songs as old as five years but still popular. 
The theme of thwarted love, they decided, 
was general enough to have a wide appeal, 
and the tune and words filled the other 
requirements. They agreed that “Harvest 
Moon” was good, but that it would “slip” 
because the words, “I ain’t had no lovin’ 
since January, February, June and July”, 
did not harmonize with the beauty of the 
melody. 

From that point we worked into a “jam 
session” of our own. They explained swing 


SHAKESPEARE IN SWING TIME 
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to me in all its intricacies. (I had never 
before understood the difference between it 
and jazz.) We looked back over the twen- 
tieth century and related ragtime, blues, 
jazz, and swing, and we saw in them not 
total depravity of the race, but only the 
exuberance of the youth of each generation 
voicing itself through that variety of song 
popular at the moment. 

I hope that, from those few days spent on 
popular songs, my classes have developed 
a critical attitude toward their own music 
and a spirit of inquiry into the meanings of 
all developments. I know that they have 
reached some conclusions of their own; I 
know that they have learned to relate the 
past and the present; and I know that they 
have developed a feeling of “hail-fellow- 
well-met” for the sixteenth century. The 
next day they fairly dug into Shakespeare's 
sonnets, and they are actually eager to get 
to the drama of the period to see what it 
shows about the people and the ideas of an 
age so rich in both. 

When we finish we are going to take our 
own drama, from the movies and one-act 
plays, and find out what it shows about us. 
And I’m not worrying about motivation. 
Swing has entered my classroom. It has 
touched the “Bard of Avon”, and once again 
he has become “Our Fellow Shakespeare”. 


Oakdale High School’s Club for In-Service Growth 


By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


A novel service organization is the Men's Pro- 
fessional Club of Oakdale Union High School, Oak- 
dale, Calif. The club, organized along seminar lines, 
enrolls the men faculty members who are carrying 
on advanced university work for the master and 
doctor degrees. 

Meeting twice a month, the group considers newer 
educational publications of all types. Each member 
reads and reports upon those books in which he is 
especially interested. The program is planned well 
in advance so that every member knows just what 
and when his contributions are to be. 

The sessions continue throughout the school year, 


with the whole group benefiting from the knowl- 
edge of fifty new books, while each man has had to 
read only a few. 

All meetings are held in the evenings, at the 
homes of the various members. The usual program 
includes two or three thirty-minute reports, discus- 
sion period, and a general explanation of the type- 
written summary which is prepared by the reporter 
for every book presented before the group. 

Members of the group consider their time well- 
spent, and the informality which prevails at meet- 
ings makes each get-together a real pleasure. This is 
one idea which is working. 











The Third Era in os Reuse 
CONSUMER Education 


E FIRST era of consumer education 
ane marked by the publication of One 
Hundred Million Guinea Pigs and many 
similar volumes. 

Evil days were upon us. The alarmists 
strove to arouse consumers to a realization 
of their perilous position. Manufacturers of 
goods and creators of services were 
thoroughly condemned as robbers, profit- 
takers, and quacks. When the shouting had 
subsided, there remained but an empty 
echo. There was no constructive program 
at hand. 

Those interested in the problem felt that 
something should be done to educate our 
people that they might become more intelli- 
gent buyers. The second era of consumer 
education was dawning. 

The second era was marked by the publi- 
cation of long bibliographies containing 
thousands of sources of information for 
consumers. This was the “know all, see all 
and understand all” era in consumer edu- 
cation. It was based on the assumption that 
an intelligent consumer should know the 
qualities of the various goods and services 


nf 


Eprror’s Note: “Mr. Paulsen has long 
been active in consumer education, and his 
department has one of the best courses 
offered in this field in any California high 
school,” writes Dr. Irving R. Melbo, direc- 
tor of curriculum of the Alameda County 
Schools, Oakland, California, who obtained 
this article for THe CLEARING House. Mr. 
Paulsen is head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Hayward, California, Union 
High School. 


on the market so that he might select the 
best and get his money’s worth. 

Unfortunately the amount of time re- 
quired to learn all about consumers’ goods 
was prohibitive. Added to this was the cir- 
cumstance that most goods and services 
could only be judged by technical experts 
in narrow fields of concentration. 

The confused consumer became as help- 
less as a babe in the wilderness. The second 
era bogged down in an infinite mass of 
technical knowledge so great that a con- 
sumer as old as Methuselah could never 
have found time to master it. The era of the 
technical consumer-analyst had passed. 

Critics of these two eras have pointed 
out the lack of two essential elements which 
have made basic constructive work in con- 
sumer education improbable during these 
periods, namely, codperation and adequate 
government control. 

The position of the consumers as irrevo- 
cably opposed to the producers is not in 
harmony with democratic government. Pro- 
duction is essential to the welfare of the 
nation, and most Americans are both pro- 
ducers and consumers. The two are not 
separate entities but are geared to one 
another. 

Solving the economic problems of farm- 
ers and manufacturers is essential to the 
well-being of the masses. Purchasing power 
coming out of productive enterprise makes 
consumption possible. 

It is true that the methods employed 
by producers must be controlled by gov- 
ernment if the public welfare is to be pro- 
tected. However, many basic prob!ems of 
the producer also become those of the con- 
sumer and the problems of the consumer 
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become those of the producer as well. 

The common good requires that the so- 
cial group as a whole attack these basic 
economic problems through government. 
Collective action through government con- 
trols based upon expert research protects 
the consumer where individual action fails. 
This truth has been demonstrated among 
the nations of northern Europe. 

The third era in consumer education is 
directed toward coéperation and govern- 
ment control. The coédrdination of all con- 
sumer agencies, the organization of a con- 
structive plan of consumer education based 
upon our total national economic structure 
of production and consumption, the estab- 
lishment of government controls for the 
protection of all, and the revamping of our 
marketing systems are among the move- 
ments it may embrace. 

The school experience will probably em- 
phasize psychology and logic more than 
technical analysis, since consumers may 
now secure information from sources that 
are divorced completely from advertising 
agencies. 

It would seem advisable to spend more 
time in studying human nature and meth- 
ods of critical thinking and less time in 
condemning and analysing, these latter func- 


tions being left to competent government 
and laboratory technicians. 

The content of consumer training courses 
needs revision. Many subjects lend them- 
selves to a consumer emphasis. In addition 
to a general background, an attempt should 
be made to pull together all the loose ends 
into a well organized consumer training 
unit in a core course for all students. 

The difficulty with many consumer train- 
ing offerings is that so few students are 
benefited by them. A six-week consumer 
training period as a part of a general prob- 
lems course for all students seems most 
economical of time and space in a busy 
school system. 

The third era of consumer education may 
find its greatest strength in the field of 
adult education. 

A majority group must be created in a 
democracy before a platform can be adopted 
by the government. Our producer-consumer 
public must become aware of the issues, dis- 
cuss possible solutions, and do what is best 
for the public good. 

The excellent leadership found in some 
national women’s organizations and in con- 
sumer coéperatives may lead the way to 
a constructive adult education program for 
consumers. 


5-Group Forums During School Hours 
By FRANK T. DOLBEAR 


Under the sponsorship of the Tunkhannock, 
Pa., High School National Honor Society the stu- 
dents have been conducting »:dent forums dur- 
ing the school day. Topics have becn selected and 
student leaders chosen to introduce uw topics and 
serve as discussion leaders. A period du ing the day 
was selected and five discussion groups arranged. The 
following topics were used for the first trial: 

1. Conduct at school dances 

2. Manners in the home and school 

3. The Girls’ Athletic Program 

4. The Boys’ Athletic Program 

5. Evaluation and appreciation of Music 

These discussions were lead by competent students 


well prepared to discuss the topics. They studied 
and read material to be at their best. After an in- 
troduction of the topic by the leaders the students 
“opened up” and lively discussions followed. Stu- 
dents were allowed to make their own selection of 
discussion groups. 

The last topics used were centered around current 
events. We use new leaders each time and give more 
dents were allowed their choice of groups. 

. Current affairs in Germany 

. The defense of the Panama Canal 

. The situation between China and Japan 
. United States Foreign Policy 

. The present situation in France 
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RECREATION UNIT: 


An English course that affected a city 


By NELL DOHERTY 


URING the summers in the University 
High School the English work of- 
fered is called “Community English”. It 
is intended to be flexible, because the 
pupils, who come to us from all parts of 
New Mexico, have had all types of training. 
In the summer of 1937 the unit taken 
up was on recreation. It seemed at the 
time to be very successful—but the real 
measure of its success came toward the end 
of the summer of 1938: all during this 
summer notices appeared in the local paper 
about the improvements in the commu- 
nity’s recreational facilities, many of which 
had been suggested and pressed by the 
English class the previous summer. 

One day the paper carried an article con- 
demning the citizens of the town for lack 
of interest in recreational progress. That 
furnished the teacher with an opportunity 
to determine if the pupils of the year be- 
fore maintained interest in the subject and 
if the learnings had been retained. 

She called together the pupils who were 
still in school and read the article to them. 
Immediately the old fire of last year was 


—— 


Epitor’s Note: “Community English” is 
a course offered by the University High 
School, Las Vegas, New Mexico, in the 
summer. The author, who taught the 
course, developed a unit on recreation 
which had such a pertinent application to 
the local community, and was carried on so 
enthusiastically by the pupils, that the com- 
munity will never be the same again. In this 
article Miss Doherty discusses the unit, and 
lists the community reforms that followed 
the work of the pupils. 


rekindied and without any lead from the 
teacher they began telling of all the im- 
provements that had been brought about. 
These were listed and as the list grew 
some one raised the question: “What caused 
all these changes?” 

The resulting discussion brought out 
these points which the pupils had observed: 
A new mayor in Old Town is now inter- 
ested in community welfare and codperates 
with New Town (Las Vegas is physically 
one town, but it is separated into two po- 
litical units), and people are interested be- 
cause of the agitation we stirred up last 
summer. The teacher asked if the pupils 
would like to write a letter to the editor 
reminding him of the improvements made 
and suggesting that the community wou'd 
progress if interested groups would start 
and maintain interest in community recrea- 
tional facilities. The group composed a let- 
ter and was greatly pleased when it ap- 
peared in the paper with this editorial 
comment: “OK, kiddies, glad you noted 
the improvements.” 

It is seldom that a teacher sees in one 
year such gratifying results of a summer’s 
work. This was such a valuable experience 
and such fun that we have written it up 
for the interest of others. 

Since this work was taken up at the be- 
ginning of summer the opening discussion 
was based on the greatest problem facing 
most people at this time of year: vacation 
and recreation. These facts were then put 
on the board by the teacher: 


The American people spent $10,000,000,000 for 
recreation in 1930. 

The government spent $250,000,000 for recreation 
in 1930. 
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The facts brought up these questions by 
the class: ““Was it worth it?” “In what way 
was this money spent?” “Did we get any of 
the government’s expenditure?” 

To answer these questions, the class 
planned to interview a cross section of the 
community’s population: 
unskilled laborers 
unemployed 
children 


professional people 
homemakers 
skilled laborers 


Since the summer classes are made up of 
pupils of all types of training, it was neces- 
sary to develop standards for every phase 
of the work. Standards for efficient inter- 
viewing were developed with the class: 

Make appointment by telephone, or personally. 

Make the purpose of the interview clear. 

Be courteous and brief. 

Listen attentively. 

Take notes only on important ideas. 

Ask intelligent questions conversationally. 

Make the person interviewed feel the importance 
of the interview. 

Leave courteously. 


These questions were planned as a basis 
for the interview: 

What is your favorite recreation? 

How much time do you devote to it? 

How much money do you spend on it? 

What do you consider is the value of recreation 
in general and your choice in particular? 


Then the pupils chose the group that 
they wished to interview, made a list of 
persons in that group that they wished to 
contact, and spent about two days obtain- 
ing the information. 

After this survey was completed they 
returned ready to report to the class. Now 
criteria for effective reporting were dis- 
cussed and the following list made: 

Have the material well in hand. 

Have it well organized. 

Adapt the vocabulary to the listeners. 


Interpret the experience as well as the facts 
secured. 


The class felt that pupils could help the 
reporters by listening attentively, follow- 
ing the report with a chart, and asking lead- 


ing questions for the discussion. A chair- 
man was appointed to guide his members 
and to lead the discussion, and a secretary 
to record the day-by-day progress. 

The reports were very well given on the 
whole, for the information was interesting 
and known only to the reporter. At the 
conclusion of the reports the class referred 
to the chart, which classified the results of 
the interviews under these headings: Class 
of person, kind of recreation; time spent 
daily; money spent yearly; value. 

Using such a chart as this, it was a simple 
matter to glance down each column and 
see the general tendency. For example, en- 
tries in the column headed “Kind of recrea- 
tion” showed little variety and indicated 
that most people indulge in spectator sports 
instead of those of participation. As to time 
spent, this ranged from one to four hours 
a day, the average being less than two 
hours, students spending less than the 
average; as to money spent, the class de- 
tected that people’s recreations depended 
on their occupations. 

The teacher then led them to see that in 
speaking about economic living it is cus- 
tomary to refer to low-income groups rang- 
ing from $400 to $1,500 a year, average- 
income groups from $1,500 to $2,500, and 
high-income groups above $5,000. They 
then found from their charts that the low- 
income group spent about one or two dol- 
lars a month, the higher income groups 
about ten to fifteen dollars a month. They 
also found that few people budget money. 

As to how people valued recreation, they 
found that most people thought of it as 
bringing mental relaxation and physical 
pleasure and relaxation. That it is neces- 
sary, there seemed to be no doubt. 

The class raised the question: “What 
is good recreation” but answers to this and 
other questions raised were suspended for 
later study. 

The extremes shown in the range of 
money spent brought up this question: 
“How much should one spend for recrea- 
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tion?” “Is there any relation between recrea- 
tion and mental health?” came from a re- 
mark of one person interviewed: “I'd go 
crazy without it.” 

The class now went forward on their 
own power. The questions were organized 
around these topics for further study: 


The need for recreation. 

The characteristics of good recreation. 

The relation of recreation to mental health. 
The relation of recreation to physical health. 
Whe relation of recreation to culture. 

The relation of recreation to income. 

The government’s participation in recreation. 


Each member chose one of these topics 
for study. Each group, or committee, chose 
a chairman, and spent four days finding 
material in the room library and in the 
college library. At this point it became evi- 
dent that additions to the class officers were 
necessary. 

Volunteers took over the work of a class 
librarian to care for the books that were 
accumulating in the room; it was suggested 
that pupils interested in art care for the 
clippings, pictures, and charts, and keep 
up an interesting bulletin board. New 
words were daily being met. This seemed 
to necessitate a vocabulary chart, the main- 
tenance of which one of the girls volun- 
teered to assume. 

As this wide reading was a new procedure 
to most of the class, research methods were 
taught: note taking, bibliography form, 
location of material, etc. During this read- 
ing period, the teacher was kept busy help- 
ing each child to find material, interpret it, 
record it correctly, plan graphs and charts, 
collect pictures, and other illustrative ma- 
terial, and in general, to maintain high 
interest in the rather long job ahead of 
them. 

At the end of the four days each pupil 
wrote under the guidance of his chairman, 
without notes, an outline of the main 
ideas secured from his readings. These were 
compiled into one outline, and each mem- 
ber of the committee was asked by his 


chairman to be particularly responsible for 
one phase of the outline. 

The notes were sorted so that the person 
responsible for a particular topic would 
not duplicate the work that had already 
been done. This general work at the be- 
ginning served to lay the field for them so 
that they could see the importance of the 
more detailed topic upon which they now 
set to work. 

After two days of this work on the special 
phases of the outlines, reports were given 
to the entire group. The general chairman 
planned the organization of material, ex- 
plained the plan of work, and called each 
committee to take its place in the panel at 
the front of the room. Each committee 
talked about its topic from notes, calling for 
questions or suggestions from the floor, 
answering questions, discussing and adding 
to outlines when additional points were 
offered. 

During these reports the teacher added 
bits of information to enrich the material 
found by the class. 

At the conclusion of the reports and 
discussion, the pupils were asked to point 
out the needs revealed by these reports. 
They decided that all reading, pictures, 
graphs, etc., must be focussed on the topic 
at hand, notes should be more carefully 
taken so that they would be useful to 
others as well as to themselves, explana- 
tions should be so clear that the audience 
cannot misunderstand, facts must be inter- 
preted. 

The teacher, while the pupils reported, 
recorded the good ideas they expressed for 
later use in the discussions, as well as the 
questionable statements and the errors 
made, so that the class was not bothered 
when they saw her writing as they talked. 

In this way a record of the sentences 
in which errors occurred was kept, and 
used for remedial work in the drill period 
later. 

Checking back over the three questions 
raised at the beginning of the work, the 
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pupils found that they had answered all 
except the one about government participa- 
tion. 

We discussed ways and means of finding 
out what the government had done for our 
town and decided that we might use our 
own eyes first. So we planned a community 
survey. 

Copies of city maps were secured from 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the town 
was divided into districts. Four groups went 
forth, armed with pencils and paper. 

The next day they returned with de- 
tailed accounts of the findings: parks with 
“Do not walk on the grass” signs, children 
playing in the streets because there was no 
other place, men loafing, meager play- 
ground equipment, one theater closed, an 
over-abundance of pool halls and liquor 
stores, unsanitary and unsafe dance halls, 
vacant lots and buildings that could be put 
to good purpose, a Community House mak- 
ing a beginning in meeting the needs of 
the young folks, a library with only a few 
books for children and no story hours, etc. 

This statistical report revealed the de- 
plorable condition of their own commu- 
nity’s recreational advantages so thorough- 
ly that the pupils asked: “Can’t we start 
something?” 

When this question had been thoroughly 
discussed they decided to survey the town 
again to find suitable sites for playgrounds, 
parks, tennis courts, etc., and sketch dia- 
grams of the locations. 

One group became so much interested in 
finding suitable playground sites that after 
finding a vacant lot they went to a real 
estate agent to find out who owned it. 
Although he sent them to many other agen- 
cies to help them in their search, they were 
unable to locate the owner. 

However, the experience was a valuable 
one for them, for they learned something 
of the workings of an abstract-office, the 
need for careful recording of property, and 
most important of all, that community 
agencies are more than willing to help 


children in their search for information 
when approached in the right way. 

While they were doing this, the teacher 
called on the mayor of New Town, in 
which the school is located, to lay the 
ground for the work that she could see 
was coming. The work so far was explained 
to him and his advice on the project asked. 
He showed much interest in it and offered 
to codperate in any way that he could. At 
that time all that the teacher could ask was 
that he talk to the children when they 
called on him. 

She then reported her interview with the 
mayor to the class and they planned to in- 
vite him to school to ask him several ques- 
tions, among them these: “What has the 
city done for recreation?” “Has the city 
secured any government money for this 
purpose?” 

When the mayor came he explained the 
city budget to the class and the manner in 
which the city works. The pupils suggested 
that it might be better to increase the 
$500 recreation fund and thus eventually 
decrease the prisoners’ care fund of $7,500. 

The mayor then challenged: “What do 
you want me to do?” In answer to this 
they showed him their diagrams. 

From then on the impetus came from 
him and from those to whom he referred 
the class—the city council, the sanitary en- 
gineer, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
the local newspaper. 

The experience was so fruitful that the 
pupils who lived in Old Town wanted to 
confer with their mayor. They consulted 
him but found no such coéperation as in 
the other case. This stimulated a discus- 
sion of politics and revealed plainly the 
evil results on society where individuals 
were being served before the community. 

The budget was not available for the chil- 
dren to see, parks that were listed on paper 
did not exist; a lack of codperation between 
the towns had resulted in neither develop- 
ing community recreation centers. 

The class decided to concentrate on the 
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people of New Town and to hope that 
a change of administration or pressure from 
others would cause a change in Old Town 
at some later date. (A good lesson in democ- 
racy, incidentally.) 

When the city council was consulted 
two members offered to come to school to 
confer with us. This conference was most 
valuable, for the pupils were in a situation 
where they were really seeking information 
and had some of their own to give. 

The council members agreed to present 
their plea for better recreational facilities, 
and suggested that the class contact the 
civic leaders who would later vote on the 
council’s action. So invitations were then 
sent to the presidents of eight local clubs, 
including the Rotarians, Kiwanians, Wom- 
en’s Club, etc., to be present at a panel 
discussion of the results of the city survey 
and the need of recreation. 

The pupils’ reports to the panel were 
also based on the first reports, but were 
given with more fervor, for the class was 
battling for what they knew was needed by 
their community. Most of the errors ap- 
parent in the previous reports did not ap- 
pear. The visitors joined in the discussion 
and heartily approved the movement al- 
though there was a tone about it that indi- 
cated such things had been unsuccessfully 
tried before. 

To create further public interest the 
pupils wrote articles for the local paper. 
After that they looked for comments about 
recreation and carried on quite a lengthy 
series in the paper. The city council in- 
vited them to participate in the next coun- 
cil meeting, but as school was closed at that 
time it was impossible to accept. 

There was no immediate action taken 
which the class could see at that time, but 
a remark of one girl expresses the feeling 
of most of the group: “Even if nothing 
happens right away, whenever it does, I'll 
feel that I had a part in it.” 

On the days when there were no meetings 
with the townspeople the pupils wrote up 


their first reports in research form. The 
papers were bound by a local binding 
company, and now form a part of the 
school’s permanent library. 

In a long-time project such as this it is 
necessary for the teacher to add bits of 
interest occasionally. 

One of the pupils became almost men- 
tally tired of the struggle to “start some- 
thing” and asked “Is this any business of 
ours?” The evening paper carried a syndi- 
cated article entitled “Our Own Business”, 
which came to the general conclusion that 
any big social problem is everybody's busi- 
ness. It was read to the entire class and 
furnished material for an interesting dis- 
cussion that helped to clear that child's 
thinking without in any way becoming 
subjective about it. 

All during the study, after mention was 
made of the difference in the value of 
spectator sports and “active” sports, com- 
ments were continually made about the 
pupils’ own recreational habits. Some had 
already branched out into new fields, and 
were encouraged in that. Bulletin board 
displays encouraged broader interests. 

When the last three weeks arrived and 
the teacher suggested that they be spent in 
developing new hobbies, the suggestion met 
with hearty approval. In no time, seven 
hobby groups were formed. 

Now the class work became more diversi- 
fied than ever. 

The photography group learned their 
cameras from A to Z, and went out on 
several picture-taking excursions. There was 
an art group, which kept a diary of its 
numerous activities. One girl made a rock 
collection, and became so interested that 
she read a number of biographies of scien- 
tists. The group which made typing a 
hobby produced such excellent typists that 
before the year was over they were able 
to make double credit in 2n elective typing 
course. And from his general reading on 
recreation one boy developed an avid in- 
terest in gardening. 
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The riding group was composed of girls 
who had never ridden before, so one of the 
boys in the class went with them to a 
ranch, and taught them how to ride. The 
marionette group, who started from scratch, 
became so proficient that they gave a per- 
formance in a children’s hospital, and as 
a result were asked to give an assembly 
program for the college student body at 
New Mexico Normal University. 

To determine the learnings that the class 
were exposed to, we checked against Neal 
Billing’s social generalizations and the Eng- 
lish techniques set up in the Experience 
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Curriculum, and found a most gratifying 
number of each in the nine weeks’ work. 

Gratifying, too, were the comments made 
by several persons outside the school who 
had contact with the children. But most 
gratifying were the actual community im- 
provements as reported in the paper this 
past summer: parks open to the public; 
evening soft ball games; supervised play- 
grounds; codperation of bands; sanitation 
of Montezuma swimming pool; skating 
rink; Community Center’s enlarged recrea- 
tional program; NYA playground; the pub- 
lic’s interest in furnishing trucks for picnics. 


Recently They Said: 


Strategy for Teachers 


To leave the children a prey to prejudices rather 
than to train them to look for facts, to unmask 
propaganda, and to keep an open mind and a sci- 
entific attitude toward all moot questions, is to 
fail in a basic educational obligation. . . . The 
thoughtful and liberal elements in a community may 
legitimately encourage a teacher to avoid unnecessary 
conflict. The avoidance of labels that arouse preju- 
dice is simply sound psychology. Many an idea may 
be freely presented and objectively discussed un- 
labeled, which if attached to some ism or the name 
of a much hated or feared person would only arouse 
antagonistic emotions. A teacher, like anyone else 
who would get thoughtful consideration of all sides 
of a question, must use strategy to circumvent 
prejudices.—CARLETON WASHBURNE in School Man- 
agement. 


Small-Town Administrators 


Small-town school administrators are just now in 
a muddle of confused thinking. In meeting each 
other in the field, we find nearly as many different 
philosophies and teaching techniques as there are 
personalities. Is this likely to create much respect for 
us among our teachers? We little fellows are con- 
fronted with the problem of whether we will be 
progressive or conservative. Frankly, we dare not be 
too progressive. Our traditionally conservative com- 
munities will not let us. We dare not be too con- 
servative, either. This would be old-fashioned, and 
we had better be dead in America today than old- 
fashioned. 


So, to be safe, we little fellows make up elaborate 
teaching techniques for our office only. We then pro- 
ceed to smear our educational program over enough 
territory to cover all schools of thought, both old 
and new, falling back on competition as the prime 
mover of the whole educational program. This is the 
one motivating force which our patrons and old 
graduates sponsor and understand best.—J. N. 
QuarLes in School Executive. 


The Facts of Life 


Even the teaching of information most useful for 
effective citizenship is done only in a limited way 
in the schools. Teachers are almost as innocent of 
the facts of “life” as are those whom they are pre- 
paring for life. Even were they not, powerful pres- 
sure forces, groups and individuals, constantly strive 
to throttle the school, to prevent children and youth 
from becoming acquainted with the extent and the 
means by which democracy has been frustrated by 
un-American men and methods, motivated by un- 
American, undemocratic, and unchristian considera- 
tions and principles. 

Not until teachers and administrators are secure 
in their tenure from these powerful influences, not 
until parents and true patriots insist upon the free- 
dom of the schools to teach and to study anything 
that future citizens should know about, not until 
teachers are better educated in such matters them- 
selves and keep constantly better informed, may we 
expect the schools to make the contribution to 
citizenship and character which they were intended 
to do.—Hart R. Douctass in Character and Citizen- 
ship. 
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Practical ideas selected and condensed from articles 
in state and specialized educational journals 


Two Free Days a Week 


The students of North Bend, Washington, High 
School are not required to attend formal classes on 
Mondays and Wednesdays. On these days they are 
free to do what is of special interest to them. They 
may attend classes or engage in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. This policy is designed to adjust the pro- 
gram of learning to the individual interests and 
needs of the pupils. Of the hundred high school 
students, eighty-five are in the free group. The su- 
perintendent reports that students work harder on 
Mondays and Wednesdays than on any other days.— 
Curriculum Journal. 


Pupils Solve Local Slump 


In a small Pennsylvania town the community 
economic problem loomed large when local mines 
closed. But eighth-grade geography pupils solved 
the problem, according to L. C. Davis of State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Under the 
leadership of their teacher, the pupils investigated 
fields which might provide new work opportunities 
for the ex-miners. They discovered unused land in 
the community, suitable for grazing, and further 
found that Pittsburgh was willing to buy milk from 
that district. They learned that the mushroom 
industry might be developed for New York market 
needs; and that cheeses mellowed well in abandoned 
mine workings. A meeting of the entire community 
was called to hear the suggestions. They were 
adopted, to the great financial benefit of the town. 
—School Management. 


Cafeteria Table Captains 


Cafeteria duty is a headache to teachers. Be- 
lieving that pupil behavior is a pupil responsi- 
bility, the Cleveland High School, New York City, 
has evolved a “table captain system”. Each captain 
is an upperclassman. He obtains the codperation 
of pupils assigned to his table in such matters as 
cleanliness and behavior. The plan has made the 
cafeteria a more “livable” place, and has given the 
school an additional means of developing pupil 
codperation and leadership.—Louise Fucus and 
Davi F. Sycopa in High Points. 


Publicity Drive by Pupils 

When the city fathers asked the Benton, Illinois, 
High School to conduct an extensive two-week news- 
paper campaign to induce citizens to “clean up, 
plant up, paint up, fix up” last April, an A-group 
freshman English class, which was just beginning a 
unit on journalism, shouldered the responsibility. 
(Their teacher was sponsor of the school paper.) 
The class was organized into a reportorial staff, to 
prepare news stories, follow-ups, and feature arti- 
cles for the local daily and the local weekly. After 
a study of the problem, each pupil submitted a big 
general news story to open the campaign. One was 
printed in the daily, under the author’s by-line. A 
bus trip to the city dump with the health com- 
missioner resulted in feature stories, three of which 
appeared in print. Surveys of the town by sections 
gave copy for numerous follow-up items, as did 
interviews with business men and club women. 
After those two exciting weeks, city authorities pro- 
nounced the drive a success and thanked the class.— 
FRANCES NOEL in The English Journal. 


Practice in Local Offices 


Typing students at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, High 
School receive practical and interesting experience 
through an innovation sponsored by Nelle Schneider, 
typing instructor. Business men are invited to give 
dictation to the students, who call at their offices, 
take the letters, and type them. The letters are 
mailed as part of the regular correspondence.— 
Ohio Schools. 


Bringing in the Parents 


On the annual visiting day for parents at the 
Pilot Mound, Iowa, Consolidated School, the school 
busses were commandeered to bring in the parents. 
Result: two-thirds of the families in the district were 
represented in the school as visitors.—Midland 
Schools. 


Civil Service Club 


Limited to members who are seniors and su- 
perior students, the Civil Service Club of Seward 
Park High School, New York City, helps those who 
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have an eye on government jobs. As government 
figures show that last year only 1 person in every 
16 who took civil service tests passed and got jobs, 
the club members are prepared by studying and 
taking test questions of previous years. The club 
maintains a civil service bulletin board. Speakers 
“prominent in civil service circles” address the mem- 
bers on opportunities in the field.—LEoN SCHULMAN 
in High Points. 


Intramural Athletic Clubs 


Because only 4 per cent of the student body of 
the Ventura, California, Union Junior High School 
can engage in interscholastic athletics, the school 
has an extensive intramural athletic program. 
Each boy belongs to one of the four intramural clubs 
—Bears, Indians, Trojans, and Bruins—and competes 
on its teams. Each club has three divisions, to which 
pupils are assigned according to their average of 
height, weight, and age, and games are played be- 
tween corresponding divisions. Pupils are ineligible 
for these games during any period in which they 
are out for an interscholastic team. The clubs pro- 
vide for equal competition, whereas interclass, inter- 
homeroom, or other group competition is likely to 
be onesided._Woop GLover in Sierra Educational 
News. 


“Uncle Tom” in New Role 


Greenville, Pa., High School recently revived “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin” as a public relations project. In 
keeping with the trend to bring the school into 
closer codperation with the community, the school 
produced the show with a cast of pupils, teachers— 
and townspeople. Included in the cast were local 
business men, club women, and members of two 
Greenville theater groups. The high-school mixed 
chorus of 67 voices sang Negro spirituals between 
scenes. Curtains and costumes were prepared by 
home-economics girls and local women. The school 
paper published a special edition of 5,000 copies 
which were distributed to pupils in all high schools 
of the region. Power company technicians contrib- 
uted the lighting effects. Paid admissions for the 
four-night run were 2,854. (1930 census gives Green- 
ville 8,628 population.)—Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. 


Sound System for $75 


Here is what a very small high school of 35 stu- 
dents has done to vitalize current events instruc- 
tion. At Union High. School, Independence, Calif., 
we bought a small portable electric phonograph. 
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With the addition of several inexpensive parts, a 
microphone, and the help of a radio technician, we 
converted our electric phonograph into a sound 
system; total cost of machine and sound system, $75. 
Each week a committee of pupils is chosen to write, 
rehearse, and stage a series of news events in March 
of Time style. With the listeners in one room and 
the performers in another, the current events period 
is now eagerly awaited each week. Initiative, ability 
to select material, experience in organizing, experi- 
ence in oral presentation of material, voice cultiva- 
tion—all of these highly-sought-after objectives of 
education are achieved in a practical way in this 
project.—Francis J. FLYNN in Sierra Educational 
News. 


Miniature County Fair 


When the Homemaking Department and the 
Future Farmers of America planned a miniature 
County Fair at the Willcox, Ariz. Union High 
School, the faculty far underestimated the enthusi- 
asm with which the pupils were to attack the prob- 
lem. The event was planned as a preparation for 
the Cochise County Fair. A home demonstration 
agent awarded first, second, and third prizes for each 
of the many divisions. The community came, and all 
food entries were sold. Because of the success of this 
event the school plans a bigger event to precede next 
year’s county fair.—Treva M. Lerrrince in The Ari- 
zona Teacher. 


High School Band Swings 


I'm teaching my band to swing. I direct the Ray- 
mondville, Tex., High School Band, and last year 
we had in our possession all the sweepstakes cups 
awarded to bands of our class in the Southern Texas 
division. We have given many concerts, and I al- 
ways try to present music of the highest type possi- 
ble considering the age and advancement of the 
pupils. Never before did one of our audiences show 
as much enthusiasm as the one at our last concert. 
The number that brought forth this response was 
not a classic of Wagner or Schubert (we've played 
them too). It was the Dipsy Doodle! If the musicians 
who are coming through our high schools and col- 
leges are to use their training professionally, the 
great majority of them must turn to popular music. 
But I want to impress upon my students that the 
performer of popular music today needs a back- 
ground of real musicianship—that the most success- 
full jazz band leaders of today are graduates of sym- 
phonic organizations—EstiLt Foster in The Texas 
Outlook, 











Vitalized outdoor pageant replaces 


rasanxe COMMENCEMENT 


ITH THE first semester just passed as 
Wiis is written, our seniors are already 
worrying about their commencement pro- 
gram. And well they might, for they will 
be the fourth class to devise and present 
a vitalized pageant instead of the regular 
formal “speaker” type of commencement 
held almost everywhere. 

It has been three years since Appleton 
has had a valedictorian. That honorary 
post has vanished with the “speaker”. 
Curious as this may seem, perhaps it is 
still more curious that no one—neither stu- 
dent, alumnus, parent nor patron—has 
missed this celebrity! 

Formerly the candidate for the honored 
distinction delved into the history and cul- 
ture of the past or peered apprehensively 
into the political and social muddles of the 
future to prepare his speech. Now the class 
of 1939, almost one hundred strong, is 
combining its talents, mental and manual, 
in the fourth edition of the Appleton Co- 
éperative Valedictory! 

Everyone can and must contribute some- 
thing. It is a big job for over a hundred 
wiliing students, thirty anxious teachers, 
six bus drivers and two harried janitors. 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: Formal commencements 
were dropped by the high school in Apple- 
ton, Minnesota, three years ago. In their 
place are vitalized outdoor pageants. Use of 
the outdoors created problems for which 
ingenious solutions were found. As the 
elementary-school and junior-high-school 
graduates receive their diplomas at this 
event, the audience is increased correspond- 
ingly. The author is director of extracur- 
ricular activities in the high school. 


Besides graduating the senior class, a 
number of other honors are dispensed on 
this occasion. The elementary graduates 
and the junior-high graduates are presented 
their diplomas in more or less conven- 
tional style at some time during the fes- 
tivities. These classes swell the number of 
candidates to between four and five hun- 
dred. 

When you realize that a proud mother 
and father and several friends and reiatives 
will be in attendance for almost every per- 
son in this group, you can appreciate the 
problem that faces the seniors on the seat- 
ing committee. Two years ago 2600 per- 
sons, from five counties, watched the pag- 
eant. Last year there were more than 3000. 
To accommodate such a crowd the con- 
crete tennis courts directly east of the 
school are converted into a vast outdoor 
theatre. The grade building to the north 
and the bus garage to the south shelter 
the playing area and a large part of the 
audience, seated in folding chairs. 

Beyond the courts the terrain slopes 
gently upward and is used ordinarily as 
a playground. Here the committee erects 
bleachers, borrowed and rented from the 
local armory and churches in the vicinity, 
thus making almost 2000 seats. But wait 
—on each side, cars are parked in huge 
semi-circles facing the stage. By allowing 
a driveway between each ring, the rise in 
the ground is sufficient to enable the per- 
sons in each succeeding row of cars to see 
quite satisfactorily. 

The stages are one of our proudest de- 
velopments. We found that a completely 
portable platform large enough to serve 
our purpose would be too expensive to 
construct. 
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Casting about for an alternative, we dis- 
covered that one of our sections of bor- 
rowed bleachers, when erected in a wholly 
unorthodox manner, gave us the super- 
structure of a two-level central stage 40 
feet by 20 feet with one level 3 feet high and 
the other approximately 5 feet, and two 
auxiliary stages 20 feet by 20 feet, each 3 
feet high. 

This set-up was accomplished by using 
the “A” frames as uprights, the stringers 
as joists, and the various other pieces as 
diagonal braces. About go feet of ordinary 
bleachers furnished more than enough sup- 
ports for our purpose. A friendly lumber 
company codperates annually by lending a 
sufficient quantity of 20 feet 2 inch by 12 
inch boards to cover the area left bare 
after the regular bleacher seat planks have 
been used. 

Since the acting area is quite large and 
the use of a front curtain almost impos- 
sible, the three-stage principle works out 
very well. The action of the episodes is 
divided among them. 

Large spectacles and. tableaux are pres- 
ented in the center and the smaller, more 
intimate bits on the smaller stages. By 
alternating the action among the three 
areas and introducing processions and par- 
ades on the ground area in front of all 
three, the continuity is unbroken. 

The regular night-football reflectors are 
used to illuminate the stages and provide 
“house lights” for the audience during in- 
termissions and at the end of the pageant. 

Since each reflector can accommodate a 
1500 watt lamp, it isn’t necessary to install 
very many. So far, we have used one re- 
flector on each stage, two for os orchestra 
section in front, and two for house lights, 
all controlled from a point back stage. 

Special sound amplification has added a 
great deal to previous presentations. Since 
most of the dialogue has been handled by 
several narrators it is quite imperative that 
the audience hear distinctly the spoken 


parts of the pageant. Here again, part of 
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our regular school equipment is brought 
to our assistance. The 16mm sound pro- 
jector used in the visual education depart- 
ment has a crystal microphone and phono- 
graph record player. This equipment is 
more than adequate for our purpose. 

Two years ago the class of '37 selected 
as its theme “I'welve Short Years”. During 
the course of their pageant the students 
dramatized the various incidents that had 
occurred during the twelve years that they 
had just completed in quest of their ele- 
mentary and high-school diplomas. 

The inclusion of personal and public 
events of their class, school, city, state and 
nation in chronological order, made the 
script intriguing to everyone who saw it. 

In 1938, “Americans All”, a patriotic 
treatment of the early history of this re- 
gion, was presented. The theme of this 
pageant was developed by showing the 
parts played by the various nationality 
groups that settled the region, and was 
climaxed by showing the number of na- 
tionalities represented in the graduating 
class. 

This type of commencement is not ex- 
pensive. No more money has been spent 
on the graduating exercises of the last 
classes than on any of the others that pre- 
ceded them. The scenery is large, but con- 
structed of many old pieces that have ac- 
cumulated through the years, and a few 
new ones that are made of scrap lumber 
or third-grade pine, g cent muslin, sizing, 
and ordinary powder paint that is forti- 
fied with a generous amount of glue. 

As we have said before, this year our 
seniors are worried. The theme must be 
selected early. It must be a good theme; 
something that will not be monotonous 
after three or four months of work, some- 
thing that will be educational and interest- 
ing to several thousand auditors, a theme 
that will lend itself to colorful costumes 
and scenery, to fine music and acting, and 
most important, a theme that will do justice 
to the A.H.S. Class of 1939! 
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Does Your Chamber of Commerce 
offer adequate literature on ec 


FELIX H. ULLRICH 


the CITY'S SCHOOLS? 


OR A NUMBER of decades the publications 
F%: city publicity agencies have contained 
statements and pictures which indicate that 
good schools are considered an asset to any 
community. In recent years some change 
has been made in the selection of the pic- 
tures, but the statements are, in the main, 
still confined to the enrollment, the num- 
ber of schools, or the seating capacity of the 
football stadium. 

Anyone who contemplates moving to an- 
other city and who is interested in knowing 
something about its schools would not be- 
come very enlightened by merely reading 
the chamber of commerce literature. 

The writer recently sent the following re- 
quest to the chambers of commerce in 110 
cities: “Kindly send me any available litera- 
ture which contains information about the 
public schools of your city.” 

An attempt was made to make the request 
appear similar to those made by individuals 
contemplating moving to another city. 

Replies were received from eighty-seven 
cities and each state was represented by one 


ee 


Eprror’s Note: The author recently wrote 
to chambers of commerce in 110 cities to 
ask information about the local schools, as 
if he were a parent who contemplated mov- 
ing to each city. His discussion in this article 
of the barren information he received in- 
dicates that school administrators might 
well work with their local chambers of com- 
merce to improve this service. Dr. Ullrich is 
head of the education department of the 
University of San Antonio, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


or more cities. Sixty-four of the replies con- 
tained chamber of commerce literature. 
Nineteen of the replies stated that the re- 
quest had been submitted to the local su- 
perintendent of schools, and four of the 
replies suggested writing to the superintend- 
ent of schools for the information desired. 

In all cases where the chamber of com- 
merce indicated that the request had been 
submitted to the superintendent of schools, 
material was received directly from him. 

An analysis of the types of school informa- 
tion found in chamber of commerce litera- 
ture is shown in the following table: 


Types or ScHoot InFoRMATION FounpD In CHAMBER OF 
Commerce LITERATURE OF Sixty-THREE CITIES 





Cities including 
item in chamber of 
Item commerce literature 





Number | Per Cent 





Number of school buildings... .... 43 68.2 
Number of colleges and universities} 42 66.6 
EES AE 29 46.0 
I ic cecednecsscees 25 39.6 
Kind of buildings................ 21 33-3 
Number of teachers.............. 15 23.8 
Value of school property......... 9 14.2 
Free school books............... 5 7-9 
Subjects taught. ...........000e. 4 6.3 
No mention of schools. .......... 4 6.3 
es wie sine aia 2 3.1 
Training of teachers............. 2 3.1 
I v cncnnbacscavdeee 2 3.1 
IIE, 5 av tvcdcccscinen I 1.6 
Safety of children. .............. I 1.6 

I 1.6 


Transportation of students....... 











It may be noted that certain items, name- 
ly, number of school buildings, number of 
colleges and universities, enrollment, kind 
of school buildings, special schools, and 
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number of teachers were mentioned most 
frequently. These were the only items men- 
tioned in most of the folders and pamphlets. 
In a number of instances the cost of a 
new high school was featured. In no case 
was the cost indicated at less than one mil- 
lion dollars. One chamber of commerce sent 
a clipping from the classified section of the 
local telephone directory. 

The following statements are representa- 
tive of the many statements appearing in 
chamber of commerce literature which, as 
far as giving a meaningful understanding of 
the school’s program is concerned, are trivial 
or worthless: 

“The senior high school is one of the 
show places of the state.” 

“The buildings are modern and well- 
planned.” 

“No community can boast of a better edu- 
cational system.” 

“The high-school band is the pride of 
the city. Well trained, both in music and 
marching, and with their colorful red and 
white uniforms, they are an inspiring sight.” 

“Visitors interested in schools should see 
such buildings as . . .” 

“Modern million-dollar high-school build- 
ing covers entire city block.” 

“The balcony portion of the auditorium 
may be closed off with electrically operated 
doors to form a study hall.” 

“Many beautiful and modern buildings 
have been erected in recent years.” 

“A steel and concrete high-school stadium, 
which would do credit to any university, 
was recently built.” 

A few of the chamber of commerce pub- 
lications contain statements which are more 
meaningful with respect to the excellence 
of the school system. For example: 

“In the junior high school and senior high 
school all teachers are college graduates.” 

“Here is what some leading educators say 
about the public schools.” 

“Domestic science instruction for girls and 
manual training for boys are a part of the 
facilities in all the high schools.” 
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“. .. and teaching efficiency is equivalent 
to that in any system in the South.” 

“Safety for school children is maintained 
by a well-drilled School Boy Patrol, no ac- 
cidents having occurred since its organiza- 
tion.” 

“Under the direction of the Bureau of 
Research and Guidance, city-wide surveys 
are made each year to discover cases of 
maladjustment in the public schools.” 

As previously mentioned, nineteen super- 
intendents of schools supplied the informa- 
tion at the request of their local chambers 
of commerce. With few exceptions this ma- 
terial was in marked contrast to that sup- 
plied directly by the chambers of commerce. 
In some cases the educational program was 
pictorially presented and accompanied by 
explanations meaningful to the layman. 
Some of this material revealed not only 
what the schools are doing, but also how 
they are doing it and why they are doing it. 

Some of the replies from the chambers 
of commerce indicated that the school in- 
formation contained in the folders was se- 
cured directly from the office of the super- 
intendent of schools. 

In the light of this study it appears that 
the schools need to assume responsibility 
for the type of information contained in 
the chamber of commerce literature. It is 
not a question of giving more space in the 
folders and pamphlets to school informa- 
tion but a case of including information 
which will give the layman a real under- 
standing of the excellence of the schools. 

In place of the usual banal data, it would 
be well to substitute some meaningful state- 
ments pertaining to library facilities, train- 
ing of teachers in service, aims of education, 
visual aids, curriculum changes, methods of 
teaching, pupil progress, record made by stu- 
dents in college, extracurricular activities, 
supervisory program, supplies and equip- 
ment, and the school’s philosophy of educa- 
tion. Likewise, pictures of pupils at work in 
school might well be replaced by pictures of 
million-dollar school buildings. 











Our junior-high pupils are community 


HEALTH CRUSADERS 


By IDA SAXTON SAMSELL 


HE OLD adage “If you want a thing 

well done, do it yourself” may still be 
valuable. But when health matters are 
at stake, I believe, if you want a thing 
well done put it in the hands of junior- 
high-school pupils. 

We all know how hard it is to get parents 
to change their viewpoints on health prac- 
tices. If a person has believed for thirty or 
forty years that to wear a bag of antiseptic 
around the throat will keep away disease, 
that tobacco and apple butter plasters are 
the best treatment for deep wounds, that 
tuberculosis is caused by getting the feet 
wet, that toxoid should prevent colds and 
appendicitis, my arguments and even the 
physician’s advice will accomplish small 
returns. 

But if Jane, in an enthusiastic manner, 
takes home some health information to 
her mother, she is willing to listen to this 
advice. Why? There is pride in the moth- 
er’s heart, because Jane is learning some- 
thing in school. 

Furthermore, the mother does not feel 
embarrassed in gaining information this 
way, although she will often refuse to 
change her views when advised by a 


-— 


Epitor’s Note: Junior-high-school pupils 
have fresh outlooks, enthusiasm, and energy. 
In the field of community health they can 
sometimes accomplish reforms at which 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and adult civic 
committees have failed. The author proves 
this point by discussing some of the unusual 
achievements of pupils of the Stephens City, 
Virginia, Junior High School, in which she 
teaches. 


teacher. She does not wish to admit her 
lack of knowledge about health. 

When I was told that a group of chil- 
dren had been responsible for practically 
stamping out tuberculosis in a certain 
county, I could hardly believe it. But since 
that time, I have watched with keen in- 
terest the work of junior-high-school pupils, 
and often their accomplishments have been 
as startling. 

A few years ago, a child in the seventh 
grade was responsible for the development 
of a diphtheria immunization clinic in 
which sixty-three children were protected 
against diphtheria. 

I frankly state that I could not have 
convinced these parents of the necessity 
for protecting their children against diph- 
theria, nor could I have broken the fear 
that existed in the minds of many of these 
people. 

The clinic originated in this simple way. 

We were discussing diphtheria in the 
health class, and one pupil became so in- 
terested that she begged her mother to 
take her baby brother to the doctor and 
have the child protected against diph- 
theria. The next morning, the child came 
back discouraged to the point of tears. 
Mother could not have the baby immunized 
because the physician charged more than 
she could afford to pay. 

Then the suggestion was made by our 
supervisor that we write to the State De- 
partment of Health and find out the cost 
of serum. 

After this information was obtained, the 
other children told their parents that baby 
sisters and brothers could be protected for 
the low cost of nine cents. This group of 
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children visited their neighbors’ homes and 
discussed with them the necessity of giv- 
ing their children this protection. 

After sixty-three people consented to 
bring children to the clinic, the class sold 
candy to pay the physician. 

All of the preparatory work for the clinic 
was done by the children themselves. The 
class was divided into committees whose 
work was as follows: 

One group wrote and mimeographed 
notices, giving time and place of clinic. 
During the clinic the secretaries kept the 
records; the first-aid group sterilized in- 
struments and took care of the children 
who became faint because of fright; and 
assisted the physician. The visiting com- 
mittee met the parents and made them 
comfortable. Those children who remained 
in the room watched the temperature and 
acted as errand boys. 

During a dental clinic, it was not my 
work, but the work of a group of children 
that persuaded their parents to help them 
raise money to pay for the dental work 
of the unfortunate members of the class. 

Each year when my class works on the 
“Baby Unit”, I am utterly surprised at the 
results. Mothers begin to feed the babies 
green vegetables, orange and tomato juice. 
[In many cases children are vaccinated for 
smallpox and have adenoids and diseased 
tonsils removed. The parents become so 
interested in the mental health of the 
youngsters, which has been discussed in 
class by older sisters and brothers, that I 
am completely flooded by their problems. 

In this phase of health work, each pupil 
chooses a younger sister or brother or a 
neighbor’s young child to whom he may 
apply his hygiene knowledge. After the 
class discusses the health habits necessary 
for young children, a classroom chart is 
kept, showing the progress of the young- 
sters. 

Finally these little folks are brought to 
school and are weighed, measured, and 
have their eyes, teeth, throat and hearing 
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tested by the children who studied them. 

Last, but not least, the pre-school chil- 
dren receive gifts made by the seventh 
graders. The gifts are proper toys for small 
children—wearing apparel, towels, and if 
a young baby has been studied, a fully 
equipped baby tray or a crib cover. 

A program of health demonstrations and 
discussions is prepared, which the parents 
are invited to attend. 

One year while studying the “Four Point 
Home,” pupils were responsible for cor- 
recting bad sanitary conditions—not only 
in their own homes, but also in the homes 
of their neighbors. An adult committee was 
working on the same project, but to the 
best of my knowledge not a single cor- 
rection was made along this line. 

As we all know that children learn best 
by doing, the group was permitted to leave 
school to clear away disease-breeding rub- 
bish, make window screens, fly traps, and 
whitewash and repair unsanitary out- 
buildings. 

When teaching in a country school, I 
made a round of visits to parents at the 
beginning of the term. Toward the end 
of the term, I made another visit. I could 
hardly believe that so many health habits 
had been carried into the home and ac- 
tually put in practice. 

It was this same group of people who 
had refused to do anything that the school 
nurse had suggested. One parent had even 
refused to use a prescription which the 
nurse herself had sent to the home. But 
when the children carried the information 
home with eagerness to use knowledge 
gained, which is characteristic of junior- 
high-school children, parents began to re- 
act favorably. 

Just recently, a parent told me that if 
teachers would just train her child to ac- 
cept responsibility she would ask no more. 
So we may thrust health problems upon 
the shoulders of these enthusiastic, ener- 
getic youngsters and watch with interest 
how quickly they will be solved. 














> THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —< 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Douctas S. Warp, NAOMI JOHN Wuite, EFFa E. 
PRESTON, WALTER S. McCo.iey, C. F. McCormick, FREDERICK 
Gorpon LYLE, Rospert B. Nixon, MAupE Dexter, Nora McCar- 
FREY Law, CLARENCE W. FAILor, JosEPH BurToN VAscHE, and 


GRACE LAWRENCE 


It’s a wise psychologist who knows his own 
theories—after they’ve been practiced in our schools 
for a few years. E.E. P. 


© 


In a Little Pond 


Does it strike anyone else as mildly amusing to 
notice the striving of teachers to become “depart- 
ment heads”? It seems to be an honor sought most 
frequently by the teacher who himself constitutes 
the entire staff of “the department”. 

Departmental chairmanship automatically makes 
him head of his own department, designates him 
as the ranking member of the entire faculty of 
one. Phrases like “building up the department”, 
“for the good of the department”, “we must look 
out for our own department”, “the progress of the 
department has been tremendous”, “I look for- 
ward to the day when this department . . .” roll, 
with the greatest of ease, off the tongues of these 
department heads. D.S. W. 
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“Deaning” Defined 


In view of the grave socio-economic problems 
that confront, and the need of youth for guidance 
in making educational and post-graduate adjust- 
ments, isn’t it tragic that some educators fuss and 
fume over what is nothing more than common 
sense and humanized education? Then they think 
they are doin’ sumpin’. 


- —E 


Epitor’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


Out our way, this is called “deaning”. It has 
been defined as that educational activity which 
consists of tossing in bed for hour after hour each 
night in an attempt to solve the serious problem 
of where Josephine lost her dime-store pencil. 

C. W.F. 
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To the Skeptics 


The progressive movement has just one aim— 
better teaching. 

When we criticize this movement we criticize 
the sincerest efforts which have ever been made 
to improve the effectiveness of American education. 

5.8. ¥. 
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Double-If Dept. 


In a certain large metropolitan high school, the 
library is located in a closet. If the library were 
enlarged by addition of space on the North, West, 
or South side, the new shelves would be out in 
the school yard, the corridor, or a staircase, re- 
spectively. If the library were expanded to the 
East, the principal wouldn’t have an office. 

The principal is an optimistic man. He main- 
tains that if he could get a larger room, he could 
offer the pupils better library facilities—if he could 


buy more books. M.D. 
ra 
Advice to Principals 
Part II 


Keep a constant check on your teachers by 
having pupils report to you periodically the goings- 
on in their classes. After all, you are only one per- 
son and can’t be in all classes at the same time. 

If any English teacher persists in having the 
pupils talk about modern problems instead of 
giving floor talks on “How I spent my vacation”, 
there is only one thing to do. That is frame him 
and get rid of him. He'll probably be nasty and 
say something about academic freedom if you 
try to stop him, 
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When you walk into a civics classroom and see 
such terms as Communism, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and collective bargaining on the black- 
board, flash a look of disgust at the teacher, turn on 
your heel and head for the office. Call the Super- 
intendent on the phone at once and tell him the 
teacher is under suspicion of belonging to the 
teachers’ union. F. G. L. 
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Early to school and take courses each night 
Makes teachers nervous, dead-broke, and not 
bright. E. E. P. 
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Sequence 


The politicians took some school funds. 

We don’t have a school nurse. 

Two little girls keep the first-aid room. 

We don’t trust them with the key to the medi- 
cine closet. 

We trust them with a bottle of iodine. 

A scratch—or an upset stomach—receives a daub 
of iodine. 

If a child breaks a leg we call a doctor. 

He brings his own adhesive and gauze. 

Inventory each year reveals a neat medicine 
cabinet. 

We save our adhesive and gauze. 

The politicians have some more school funds to 
use. G.L. 
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“A lot of this progressive education reminds 
me of a really good horse race,” said the teacher 
at the end of the cafeteria line. “There is a lot 
of noise, a lot of energy, a lot of excitement and 
betting and sweating, and the whole bunch winds 
up right where they started.” N. J. W. 


rd 
Who—Me? 


A certain young lady who is just a clerk for 
an administrator remarked naively, “I wish the boss 
wouldn’t embarrass me by bawling out the teachers 
in the office publicly.” 

That same administrator admonishes his teach- 
ers “to maintain friendly pupil-teacher relations 
at all times. To speak to the pupil in private lest 
his feelings should be hurt.” 

But the teachers! They have no feelings. The 
administrator may open and read his mail while 
a teacher is asking him questions. No, teachers have 
no feelings. As the old sailor remarked while he 
washed decks after the sea sick passengers, “Sailors 


ain’t got no nerves, no stomach, no feelin’s, no 
nothin’!” N. McC. L. 
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The Birth of a Notion 


Dr. Pusillanimous P. Mouthwash was watching 
a group of workmen bolting their lunches one 
noon, when he uttered a loud cry and rushed to 
his typewriter. 

The next day the educational world was electri- 
fied by the announcement of a brand new theory 
of teaching espoused by Dr. Mouthwash. Popu- 
larly known as “the All-At-Once theory”, it pro- 
mises to displace all other theories of learning. 

Nobody quite understands it but Dr. Mouth- 
wash, and he died last month. W. S. McC. 
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Sure-Fire Lure 


If one calls a meeting to discuss any phase of 
school athletics all the principals in a radius of 
many miles will arrive early. Announce a meeting to 
discuss the vital problems of education and a few 
of the principals will arrive—but late. 

Why has the side show swallowed the main 
tent? Is it because so many communities have pro- 
moted the winning coach to the principalship? 


C. F. McC. 
© 
It Will Be a Profession— 
Part II 


When we learn to distinguish between the sin- 
cere educator and the bandwagon chaser. 

When administrators realize they can’t convert 
a school into a corn popper of new ideas by simply 
turning on the heat and the pressure. 

When teachers have enough time free of extra 
duties to go home at night to read and study— 
because they want to feel in class that they know 
what they're talking about; because they need 
time to read and learn, instead of just time to 
skim. 

When we cease teaching objectively and send- 
ing subjective reports to the home; and vice versa. 

When we can depend upon a policy established 
for more than a breathing spell, and not subject to 
change overnight because of an educational mirage 
someone saw in print. 

When we write up our experiments and experi- 
ences with children as they actually happened, or 
as we made them happen, and not in the manner 
of a French chef who smothers everything with 
plenty of dressing. R. B, N, 














A College Preparatory Club 


For Interested Seniors 


By PEARL FORD 


NE OF the youngest, and, without 

doubt, one of the most popular clubs 

in Western State High School is the College 

Preparatory Club, commonly called the 
C.P.C. 

This organization is the outgrowth of a 
desire of certain seniors to gain informa- 
tion about colleges and college life. Their 
many challenging questions showed a real 
weakness in the guidance program of the 
high school. Therefore, in order to 
strengthen the work in guidance, the new 
club sprang into being during the fall of 
1937. Forty-eight seniors who were plan- 
ning to attend college became charter mem- 
bers, and from the first meeting of the year 
to the very last one, they showed intense 
interest in gaining information for future 
college days. 

The organization was made as simple as 
possible. At the first meeting, the students 
chose a temporary chairman, discussed the 
aims of the club and the officers to be 
elected, and selected a constitution com- 
mittee. 

The constitution drafted by this commit- 
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Eprror’s Note: The senior guidance club 
discussed in this article was established in 
Western State High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, to offer to pupils a better means 
of obtaining information about college and 
college life. Although it is the youngest club 
in the school, it is one of the most popular. 
Among the activities that are increasing the 
scope of its work is a follow-up program on 
members who have been graduated. Miss 
Ford teaches in the school. 


tee was presented at the second meeting, 
voted upon, and accepted. In the usual 
manner, it states the name of the club, 
the object, the membership, the officers, 
their duties, the frequency of meetings, and 
the dues; it provides also for amendments. 

The constitution declares: “The object of 
this club is to discuss questions relating to 
college, such as those concerning scholar- 
ships, special courses, ratings of various 
colleges in certain fields of work, organiza- 
tions, tuition costs, entrance requirements, 
etc., with the desire to aid and to guide 
students.” The officers provided for are: 
president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
corresponding secretary, and librarian, all 
elected by ballot for one year. The meet- 
ings are semi-monthly, and the dues are ten 
cents a term. The only qualification for 
membership is that one must be an inter- 
ested senior. 

From the results of a questionnaire, the 
president was able to set up a general pro- 
gram of work, and to determine the topics 
for discussion, while the corresponding sec- 
retary wrote at once to various colleges for 
their latest yearbooks, and other materials 
of interest to prospective freshmen. Like- 
wise, at this time the club adviser began 
holding conferences with students concern- 
ing their fitness for certain types of work. 

The subject of scholarships was of great 
interest to many in the group, so an en- 
tire meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of scholarships in general; that is, what a 
scholarship to any college implies, under 
what conditions it is given, and the stand- 
ards of academic work necessary to qualify 
for one. 
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Then at subsequent meetings, all scholar- 
ship announcements made from time to 
time by different colleges to high-school 
seniors were presented and filed for future 
reference. The number of scholarships of- 
fered, and the emphasis placed upon the 
high standards necessary to secure one, 
made a strong impression upon the stu- 
dents. Several applied for scholarships for 
the year 1938-1939, and received them. 

Other meetings of the year were con- 
cerned with discussions of the following 
topics: admission requirements to various 
colleges and universities, methods of ad- 
mission, fields of specialization, tuition 
costs, fees, annual expenses, opportunities 
for employment, and institutional prestige. 
Those students who were interested in cer- 
tain schools looked up information and 
presented it to the club; then the whole 
group participated in the discussions. 

To vary the meetings, three outside speak- 
ers were asked to give talks. 

The first one was a college instructor 
who discussed fraternities and sororities. 
He pointed out both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of belonging to such or- 
ganizations. The second speaker, a man 
who has spent many years working with 
young people, discussed the values of a 
college education in terms of life. 

The last speaker, the registrar of our own 
college, talked on the subject “Are You 
College Timber?” Throughout his talk he 
emphasized those things that a college has 
a right to expect from its students. He gave 
the students mimeographed outlines of ma- 
terial most valuable for future references. 

After these meetings, the students read 
further on the same topics, then held group 
discussions. They were also alert in finding 
and reading current magazine articles deal- 
ing with similar subjects; they were es- 
pecially interested in the series of articles 
written for the Saturday Evening Post by 
President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. 

The last meeting of the year was an open 


meeting to which all juniors were invited. 
The seniors gave a program, explaining in 
detail the nature of the club and the nature 
of the meetings. This was done in order 
to give the incoming seniors a start in 
the right direction. 

Through our excellent college library 
the club is building up a substantial collec- 
tion of books for the guidance of the seniors. 
One book that has been used constantly 
for reference is entitled American Colleges 
and Universities, edited by Clarence Marsh, 
and published by the American Council on 
Education. It contains a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning every accredited college 
and university in the United States, and it 
is indeed “A Handbook of Higher Educa- 
tion”. 

The special club librarian files in the 
high-school office the latest catalogs from 
colleges throughout the country, also other 
information considered valuable to both 
present and future classes. If a student 
makes a report, he files a typewritten copy 
of that report, in order to make the in- 
formation available to other students. 

The individual conference work con- 
nected with the club is of great importance. 
If any student wishes to discuss his par- 
ticular problems, the adviser holds a per- 
sonal conference with him, and often with 
the parents. The student's ability, his char- 
acteristics, his health, his needs, his in- 
terests and his plans are all considered. The 
following questions are often asked: 

Is college worth while for me? If so, 
what type of school shall I choose? Is the 
school I have chosen one of recognized 
standing? Can I satisfy its entrance require- 
ments? Does it meet my needs? What op- 
portunities will it give me? 

These questions and many others are 
vital to both students and parents, and of 
course vary with the individual. These 
personal conferences are not limited to sen- 
iors. Any high-school student who is plan- 
ning for college and wishes to shape his 
high-school course accordingly is free to 
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ask for one. Many under-classmen have 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 

The club is such a new organization that 
the work it has done so far is only a small 
beginning of that which it can do. The 
possibilities are many and varied, and each 
year it should increase definitely the scope 
of its work. 

The present club has a program commit- 
tee, which is mapping out the work for the 
entire year. It is carrying on those things 
found to be valuable to last year’s class, 
and rejecting those considered of little 
value. All the members are urged to give 
suggestions in order to build up a worth- 
while program. 

This year also each senior will make out 
his application blank for the college to 
which he is going, and have his necessary 


credentials ready before school closes in 
June. 

Another interesting piece of work started 
is the graduate file in the high-school office. 
The club plans to follow up the graduates 
after they leave our school, and add to their 
high-school records all information received 
about them. The colleges to which they 
go, their records in these colleges, the 
honors bestowed upon them, the profes- 
sions entered after college days, and other 
interesting facts will be recorded in this 
file. 

The club aims to be a real service not 
only to seniors, but also to all high-school 
students and graduates, and it will direct 
its activities constantly toward that end. 
Thus, the College Preparatory Club will 
fill a large place in the guidance program. 


Recently They Said: 


17 to 1 Handicap 


How serious inequality of educational oppor- 
tunity is in Nebraska is shown by the fact that a 
rural district in the county having the lowest average 
valuation has, not just one-half, or one-fourth, but 
only one-seventeenth of the valuation of a district 
in the county having the highest average valuation— 
a 17 to 1 handicap! The poor district taxes itself 
more than three times as heavily as the wealthy 
district, and still has only $182 as compared with 
the $1,001 in the more fortunate district, available 
for its school. The child who happens to live in 
the poorer district must, through no fault of his 
own, face the bewilderment of modern living under 
the handicap of a limited education.—Editorial in 
Nebraska Educational Journal. 


Conservation—First Hand 


The word “conservation” was purposely dug out 
of obscurity by Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, and Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the 
Forest Service. They used it to embody the prin- 
ciples upon which they were waging war against the 
selfish interests which were exploiting the resources 
of land, water, timber, grass, minerals, and wild life 
in the National Forests. . .. Conservation should be 
taught not only through discussion, but through first 


hand observation and participation. The boy or girl 
who rears a brood of pheasants, who improves a 
stream, who plants trees on an eroding hillside, and 
who is led to realize the significance of these acts 
is not likely to shoot all the brood of pheasants 
in any one season, nor seine both big and little fish 
indiscriminately from the stream he improved, nor 
allow his young forest to be swept by fire.—W. P. 
BEARD in Character and Citizenship. 


Organized Faculties 


To a large extent undemocratic procedures pre- 
vail in educational institutions because the teachers 
in such institutions lack the courage, imagination, 
and solidarity to organize themselves effectively. In 
a university an organized faculty could prevent dic- 
tatorships by president, dean, or board of trustees. 
In a public-school system, an organized teaching 
body could resist political influence, graft, and auto- 
cratic administration. In making these statements 
I am not absolving administrative officers of re- 
sponsibility for democratic leadership. Much could 
be done by administrative officers had they the 
courage and the disposition to take leadership. But 
even in the absence of such leadership faculties could 
literally revolutionize educational conditions were 
they willing to exercise courage and solidarity.—Er- 
NEsT O. MELBEY in Educational Trends. 
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OUR LIBRARY PHYLLIS MOREY 
is the HEART of the SCHOOL 


HAT’S THAT crowd over there?” asked 
W the visitor of a student-body officer. 
“Those boys are waiting for the library 
to open,” he answered. “Over by that other 
entrance the girls are waiting, too. Only 
110 people can go in at noon and all those 
boys and girls want to be in that 110!” 

“To the library! But this is noon!” ex- 
claimed the visitor. “I thought pupils, espe- 
cially boys, stayed out of school as long as 
they could.” 

“Not at Belvedere. You ought to visit our 
library!” was the reply. 

“T'll do it—now.” And the stranger fol- 
lowed the young boy to the library, where 
the librarian was introduced. 

By this time the library was full of happy- 
faced boys and girls of junior-high-school 
age. They were quietly occupied, from those 
reading the magazines to upper-grade stu- 
dents with the encyclopedias. 

The librarian was saying, “The pupils 
here seem to care a great deal for their li- 
brary. We have 7,000 volumes, which allows 
the books to circulate for a week at a time. 
We subscribe to 47 magazines, which circu- 
late for three days at a time.” 

The visitor was impressed. “How do you 
decide who’s to use the library at noon?” 


——— 


Eprror’s Note: Many schools now em- 
phasize the importance of their libraries in 
the daily program of instruction. But here 
is a school in which the educational activi- 
ties are based, to an unusual degree, upon 
a widespread use of the library. The school 
is the Belvedere Junior High School, of 
Los Angeles, California, in which the au- 
thor teaches. 


“We take them as they come,” answered 
the librarian, “until all chairs are occupied. 
Any disturbance, or untidiness, of course, 
causes a pupil to forfeit his noon library 
privilege. After school and before school 
we have large numbers of students in the 
library, too. We have been checking the 
number of students using the library and 
our average for the entire day is close to 
1,000.” 

“It seems to me,” smiled the visitor, “that 
this is a case of no library, no school. A 
large percentage of these children look for- 
eign, some decidedly underprivileged. From 
where do they get their love of the library?” 

“We have a library course of study at 
Belvedere. Our aim is to teach the children 
to love the library, also to learn to use it 
efficiently and independently. The By7’s are 
properly introduced to the library in our 
B7 orientation program. Then a series of 
lessons based on the Social Living program 
is planned for each grade to give definite 
instruction in library usage. 

“Any teacher, at any time, may schedule 
his classes for as many additional library 
periods as he desires. The library is filled 
most of the time. As many as six pupils 
from a class may also be sent to the library 
during school hours, on a library pass, to 
work independently, or as a special privi- 
lege they have earned.” 

The visitor wandered around the library 
noting the book titles, looking over should- 
ers, and opening magazines. Back she came. 

“There’s quite an assortment of reading 
material here,” she said. “Some of your 
books would not be considered good litera- 
ture by some of the librarians I know. 
These for example,” she had selected a few, 
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“they're not exactly classics, you know! Can 
you explain them?” 

“Indeed I can,” was the spirited reply. 
“In teaching a child to read you begin at 
his level. The same thing is true in teaching 
a child to love to read. I do have books here 
that would not be accepted in some school 
libraries, but they are my bait. Once I get 
a boy in the habit of coming to the library, 


into believing that the school library books 
can be ‘swell’, I can gradually introduce 
him to better books and he likes them be- 
cause he chose them himself; they weren't 
forced on him.” 

The visitor understood now what her 
young guide meant when he said, “You 
ought to visit our library”. He meant that 
our library is the heart of the school. 


Investigate Before You Sign for a Tour 
By ROBERT B. NIXON 


Every year a host of teachers con the travel ad- 
vertisements seeking new places to which to adven- 
ture. 

While the older tourist companies of established 
reputations, with much to lose, give the traveler 
more than his money’s worth in comforts and 
pleasures, there are some fly-by-night concerns which 
are not so honest in their dealings with teachers. 

Before you sign for any trip about which you 
know little, other than what the company has mailed 
to you, BE TRAVEL WISE. Do the following: 

1. Write the advertising manager of the periodical 
in which you have seen the advertisement, asking 
him for a frank statement concerning what he knows 
about the service given by such company. 

2. Write your Better Business Bureau in the 
largest town or city near you. They will send you a 
complete report on the company. 

§- If business references are given, write to them. 

4- Do not forget to write the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city from which the company operates. 

5. If the company has given you personal refer- 
ences and former tourists to whom to write make 
sure to write them, asking searching questions. Some 
companies have as references people who are em- 
ployees or who get a fee for each tourist obtained. 

6. If the tour you propose to take is by bus your 
danger is even greater in encountering hardships 
enroute. If the tour is by the better known trans- 
continental bus lines there is little to worry about. 
If the tour company “operates its own fleet of super- 
de-luxe buses”—beware. Few independent tour com- 
panies, not doing an all-year-round trans-continental 
business, can be depended upon for properly func- 
tioning equipment. Write to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D.C., for a report of 
any complaints, etc., against that company. 

7- If the company includes meals and lodging in 
its tours write for definite menus, say for a week. 


Also secure a good unretouched photograph of the 
lodgings provided. Inquire most carefully about sani- 
tary conditions in the camps where you might stay, 
and if the company carries its own sleeping equip- 
ment by van get a definite statement that you will 
be taken to a hotel promptly on nights when such 
equipment is not available. 

8. Read the contract which you must sign very 
carefully. Balance the statements made in the con- 
tract with the promises made in the literature. Take 
the contract to a lawyer and ask him to decide for 
you whether it covers the claims made in the litera- 
ture, or if it can be broken as easily as European 
treaties. This is worth the fee. 

g. Make sure you have a definite list of things not 
included in the cost of the tour. Be sure to have 
side trips designated as side trips in the contract. 
Make sure, if you must pay fees into the National 
Parks, that you have inquired of the National Park 
Service at Washington, D.C., if these fees are correct. 

10. Inquire of the insurance company with whom 
the company claims insurance to learn if it is in- 
sured, and exactly what the insurance covers. Make 
sure you receive a policy—not a slip of paper. 

11. After you have assured yourself that the tour- 
ist company has a clean bill of health and is willing 
to bind its highest official by his signature to your 
contract, you are ready to sign. 

12. If on the trip you find the company does not 
mean to meet the terms of the contract, go to the 
nearest Interstate Commerce Commission office, 
Better Business Bureau, Department of Health, 
State Highway Patrol, public magistrate, or National 
Parks ranger and explain what is happening. These 
officers of the government and representatives of 
square business dealings can often prevail upon 
vultures preying upon traveling teachers to come to 
terms ...or send you home at the company’s ex- 


pense. 
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THE FOURTH “R” sow'ore 


A radio" project of Oak Lane School 
has influenced many youth broadcasts 


B’ ACCIDENTAL alliteration radio makes 
its appearance with the “reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic” of education. But let it 
stand here as a symbol of the extent to 
which education has gone beyond the old 
three “r’s”. Gone beyond them in the sense 
that saneient is now a field to which men 
increasingly look for the criticism and direc- 
tion of society as a whole, and in which 
teachers are concerning themselves more 
and more with educational processes in all 
human experience. 

The question of planned society is one 
of the most important in the discussions of 
men today. These discussions center largely 
upon the issue of the control of environ- 
ment and of the instruments devised to give 
direction to man’s life. 

Specialization has tended to dissociate the 
agencies whose common purpose is essen- 
tially that of furthering social evolution. So 
there has arisen an artificial distinction be- 
tween “school” and “society”. 

Of course possibilities for progress in 
civilization are evolved regardless of their 
discovery by schools. But it is precisely be- 
cause the school has become practically a 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Writes the author, “This 
article is based upon experience with the 
first radio project of its kind (to my knowl- 
edge) in the country. On the word of radio 
men in New York it laid the ground for 
many youth broadcasts of this year.” The 
Oak Lane Country Day School, where the 
project was developed, is in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The author teaches English 
in the Dalton School, New York City. 


universal institution and the chief symbol 
of the educational process that it constantly 
faces the problem of utilizing new resources 
of invention wherever found. The experi- 
ence of a school with radio should be 
studied as a test of whether the school’s 
philosophy and program is functioning in 
its essential task of interpreting, criticizing 
and directing the forces of life itself. 

During the spring of 1938 the Oak Lane 
Country Day School broadcast a series of 
fifteen student discussion programs. Pre- 
liminary arrangements for a codperative ex- 
periment by the school and Philadelphia 
station WCAU of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System were made by an interested 
alumnus. 

The immediate aim was to acquaint the 
community with the work of a progressive 
school and to find out whether the school 
might not benefit from a direct response of 
the public to that work. 

Before a single program could be worked 
out it was necessary to gain the interest and 
understanding of the radio men as to what 
the school was about and to acquaint teach- 
ers with the technical requirements of radio. 
Script writers, program makers and en- 
gineers experimented through auditions 
with all the facilities of their medium. 
Teachers had to agree on an explicit state- 
ment of objectives and activities of the 
school. A basic plan of procedure was thus 
established. 

The continuity of the series as a whole 
was to be in the realistic unfolding of the 
actual work of the school expressed through 
a single continuous feature of its program. 
The continuity of each weekly broadcast 
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was to be in the variety of processes which 
could be shown at work in a single educa- 
tional experience. Reproduction of a sample 
prospectus will best show the type of pro- 
gram found most workable. 

Announcer: WCAU brings you “The 
New Education” in coéperation with the 
Oak Lane Country Day School of Temple 
University. Oak Lane was founded in 1916 
by a group of parents interested in the phi- 
losophy of progressive education, and in 
providing an environment which would 
serve to stimulate and encourage the fullest 
development of their children. 

Oak Lane is a laboratory school. The in- 
dividual child and his relationship to so- 
ciety is the center around which the educa- 
tional program of the school revolves. His 
adjustment as a creative, active, progressive- 
ly developing being is its prime objective. 

It is the purpose of this program to ac- 
quaint the public with the trends of modern 
education, to show the students in their 
various activities and to answer questions. 

Today Mr. , instructor in , 
meets with eight of his students to discuss 
a subject of interest. The average age of the 
group is 15. The discussion follows as part 
of a current activity in the school and is, 
therefore, unrehearsed. 

Here is Mr. —-——. 

Teacher: Oak Lane Forum. Students and 
teachers meet to come to new understand- 
ings of human relations through discussion 
of problems of the day. Problems are raised 
from life, from news headlines, from the 
radio, from movies or from any other in- 
fluences in our lives. There is only one test 
which the problems selected must pass: Do 
they bear a vital relationship to the lives 
and interests of those participating? There 
are two tests for the student: Is he thinking? 
and What can he do about it? 

Conclusions and outcomes cannot be pre- 
dicted. All speak according to the experi- 
ence and information at hand at the time of 
discussion. Points of view developed are 
tentative. Prejudices and preconceived no- 








tions are challenged and corrected. Opin- 
ions are modified. Through codperative 
thinking the group works out solutions con- 
sistent with the facts as they see them. 

The forum is an expression of faith that 
the social problems of this age may be 
solved by the application of intelligence. 

Students are selected from grades 10, 11 
and 12 of the Oak Lane Forum on the basis 
of their interest and effort in studying the 
question involved. It is our belief that every 
student has something to say. Through 
changes in the group from week to week all 
are given a chance to say it. 

(Alternative Teacher Introduction of 
Student: Since progressive education aims 
to develop in youth a large share of re- 
sponsibility for planning its own work, one 
of the students will describe the background 
for today’s program.) 

Student Introduction to General Setting 
of Program: Foreign Policy! Labor! Censor- 
ship! Housing! Politics! Peace! Taxes! 
Diplomacy! And many other vital problems 
of the day are discussed in the Oak Lane 
Upper School forum on Tuesday mornings. 
This forum is directed by a group of elected 
students who choose topics for discussion 
and preside over the meetings. Activities 
are arranged which help the whole student 
body to interpret more intelligently world 
problems. 

These activities range from inviting ex- 
perts in various fields to speak to us to tak- 
ing trips for observation. It is from this pro- 
gram that the idea for these weekly broad- 
casts has developed. We feel that this pro- 
gram has helped us to face critical times 
with more understanding and tolerance. 

Teacher: And now I shall ask the stu- 
dents taking part in this morning's discus- 
sion to introduce themselves. 

Statement of Name and Grade by Each 
Student 

Teacher or Student Introduction of Prob- 
lem 

Discussion 

Closing: From 3 to 5 minute criticism 
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and summary of discussion by 

(1) Teacher as discussion leader, or 

(2) Student volunteer at end of discus- 
sion, or 

(3) Student volunteer agreed upon before 
discussion, or 

(4) Each student, with allowance for brief 
rebuttals, or 

(5) Teacher sitting in with group, silent 
through discussion. 

Announcer: You have just heard the 
———— program in a series of broadcasts on 
“The New Education” conducted in co- 
6peration with the Oak Lane Country Day 
School. This morning we presented a dis- 
cussion by students of the school on the sub- 
ject of --——. The meeting was conducted 
by , instructor of — at Oak Lane, 
and the students who participated were 
from the 10th, 11th and 12th grades. 

It is the purpose of this program to ac- 
quaint the public with the trends of modern 
education. But one phase of this educational 
method has been presented. Your reactions 
to this broadcast—and your questions—are 
welcomed. — announcing. Station 
WCAU. 

This technique of expression for the 
radio forum was essentially that used for 
realizing democracy in our school forum. 

Ideas for the whole series and specific 
subjects for discussion were considered by 
students and teachers at any one of the 
regular weekly meetings. The problem 
might be proposed by any member of the 
group and might concern anything. Or 
several suggestions might be made. 

After discussion the problem considered 
most important at the time was selected, 
and the others were filed for future refer- 
ence. Further discussion of the chosen topic 
followed and plans were made for detailed 
study. 

Generalizations, opinions and prejudices 
were sifted out and marked down for care- 
ful checking. The main subject was broken 
up under subheadings and varying angles 
of approach. Questions were raised and 











noted as leads to research. Ideas for use 
of sources of information were exchanged 
among students and teachers along with 
suggestions for field trips. Volunteers—in- 
dividuals and groups—agreed to study spe- 
cial aspects. 

The shape in which results of the study 
were to be expressed at a later forum was 
determined. In this way study was begun 
on each problem dealt with during the 
series. Here are the problems studied: 

Housing; Philadelphia Finance and City 
Government; Propaganda and Censorship; 
Foreign Policy of the United States; Civil 
Liberties; International Relations; Educa- 
tion; Movement of Industry to the South; 
College; War; Family Problems; Creative 
Writing; Parents; Juvenile Delinquency; 
and Youth’s-Eye View of the World. 

Take “International Relations” as an 
example of procedure. 

The immediate situation related in the 
daily press was the resignation of British 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. The ques- 
tion asking the reason for this was raised 
in forum. Preliminary discussion revealed 
deeper problems involving all international 
relations. 

From this immediate event research had 
to be set up which would take account of 
all ascertainable facts from recent world 
history which would help explain the single 
present fact. 

At first a definite attempt was made to 
line up the nations of the world on a basis 
of existing blocs, alliances, axes, etc., by 
sketching a map on the blackboard. This 
immediately showed the need for more 
study. 

The points which needed to be under- 
stood more clearly were listed by the group: 
world sorespots; actual common interests 
among nations; conflicting interests; meth- 
ods of settling international disputes; di- 
plomacy; balance of power; importance of 
sheer personality in world history; prevail- 
ing political philosophies and “isms”; the 
question “Does history repeat itself?” 
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Since this was as much as could be ac- 
complished in one meeting, a group of 
volunteers agreed to continue the discussion 
on the following day and to present written 
digests of information gathered on these 
points. These are some of the individual 
points that they brought up as the study 
was pushed deeper: 

As I see it the main question is, “The Shift in 
the Balance of Power in Europe”. Here is a list 
of facts leading up to the present crisis... . Do 
the English people agree with Chamberlain’s policy? 

I believe the main root of the trouble is ex- 
pansion. What is each country really after and how 
does it intend to achieve its aims? 

How much will democratic countries have to 
concede to fascist countries to avoid war? 

In view of the historical events of the last four 
centuries is it logical to assume that a lasting peace 
in Europe could not be secured under existing 


types of governments? What are the possibilities 
for a United States of Europe? 


After discussion by this smaller group cen- 
tral issues were selected around which 
further study and discussion would take 
place: 

Is peace worth any price? Is it possible to 
satisfy the demands of all countries? How 
could there be a peaceful settlement of all 
economic problems among nations? What 
are the means of attaining peace? 

At this stage the eight participants in the 
coming radio discussion were selected. 
These were decided upon by a process of 
self-evaluation within the group of the 
progress made. 

The contributions of each student in 
thought, in collection and sharing of ma- 
terials, criticisms of others’ and revision of 
own ideas, ability in speaking, and general 
assumption of responsibility for success of 
the whole current forum program were 
freely and openly considered. Sometimes 
more than one short meeting was required 
to finish the selection. 

The teacher had the final word in nam- 
ing the group, and guided the selection of 
criteria for measuring accomplishment at 
each step of the experience. 


Evaluation became a habit of thought 
implicit in the progress of the work itself. 
Students were helped to discover basic 
standards of judgment which they could 
use to measure achievement of their own 
objectives. 

True development could be determined 
only by knowing the highest level that 
could be reached by a particular group that 
availed itself of the best individual talent 
within it. Realization of latent abilities by 
less shining students proved the validity of 
this as a guiding control. 

Reliance upon the decisions of any ar- 
bitrary authority produces nothing but 
waste of human talent. 

Members of the radio group then planned 
a schedule of further activities. Exhibits of 
pictures and clippings, with bibliographies, 
were posted on bulletin boards. Pamphlets, 
magazines and books were collected from 
all conceivable sources. Motion pictures 
were sent for and viewed by all interested. 

Trips were arranged to housing projects, 
slum districts and real estate developments, 
foreign consulates, censorship boards, boys’ 
and girls’ “reform” schools, factories, and 
unions. Interviews were held in and out of 
school with people from special fields, and 
coéperation with special bureaus was 
sought. 

Students themselves were anxious to ex- 
periment with discussion techniques. They 
tried the effect of varying time limits and 
leadership. A definite feeling for forms of 
expression best suited to the nature of the 
subject under discussion arose. 

Notes and reports were made and kept by 
students as valuable records of their find- 
ings. Files of diaries, criticisms, stenographic 
reports of broadcasts, calendars of activities, 
copies of letters, lists of readings and ques- 
tions were kept in order by student secre- 
taries, and became part of a contribution 
to the school library. 

Sound recordings, sketches, photographs 
and a documentary film on housing made 
to check remembered observation of first- 
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hand scenes of activity, were produced, like 
the broadcast itself, to exhibit not final per- 
formances as ends in themselves, but to 
show the growth of an educational experi- 
ence. 

Far from being mere by-products, how- 
ever, these materials strengthened the stimu- 
lus of the whole experience and suggested 
the broad interrelationship among many 
fields of study. Time for these activities 
was arranged voluntarily outside of regular 
school hours, yet because of their influence 
as motivation for the whole school program 
they could hardly be classified as “extra- 
curricular”. 

What happened in the development of 
“International Relations” after a week or 
two, when the scene of study shifted to the 
radio studio, follows: 

The introduction to the situation over 
the air was: 

A few weeks ago we discussed the part played 
by the United States in foreign affairs. A little less 
than two weeks ago British Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden resigned and we noticed startling 
shifts in the policies of European nations. Why 
should a change in office of one man bring about 
such a sudden upset in the entire scheme of inter- 
national relationships? That is what we are plan- 
ning to go into today. Will you students who have 
been watching world news of the past few days 
mention some of the issues of World-wide im- 
portance raised by this incident? 


The chief points raised during discus- 
sion were: 


Eden’s resignation as cause or effect; English loss 
of power through dealings with Germany and Italy; 
Fascist sympathy and abhorrence of war as motives 
for England's leniency toward Germany and Italy; 
Economic rehabilitation of Europe; Haves and 
Have-Nots; Redistribution of world resources; 
Losses and gains of nations in war; Middle-Europe 
as a dark horse; The outlook for international co- 


dperation. 


Conclusions on a basis of what was said 
were: 


Fascism is the only alternative to international 
codperation, which would eliminate Hitler and Mus- 
solini; there should be a United States of Europe, 
an international league for peace, an international 


army; there should be united action by democratic 
countries; an expression of the will of the peoples 
of all countries should be determined immediately, 
even to the extent of revolution. 


What is important here is not that these 
ideas should be cabled to statesmen, but 
that students recognized the necessity for 
constantly striving for the solution of so- 
cial problems, and were conscious of dis- 
cussion as an effective method of approach 
in seeking those solutions. 

A concluding discussion of the problem 
was carried on by the entire forum body of 
students in the school meeting following 
each broadcast. Radio participants acted as 
a panel to lead the discussion of fellow- 
students who had listened in. 

Stricter parliamentary procedure was held 
to, and irrelevant material was strictly 
ruled out. 

Sometimes majority and minority reports 
were drawn up, or a questionnaire might be 
used as a suitable summary upon which to 
rest the study of a particular problem. In- 
dividual criticisms written by students dis- 
play appreciation of the devices which help 
a meeting “get somewhere”: 


You get off the subject. Start with a main point 
and work from it. 

I think we should make up our minds before 
going on the air what points we're going to bring 
out. 

People feel that the discussion is very good but 
that students don’t have proper pronunciation. 
They speak too quickly. 

In the beginning of the last three or four pro- 
grams the leader started with a question. I think 
we should start with what the leader suggests. 

I think when we get off the point the chairman 
ought to break in and tell us that what we have to 
say is irrelevant and make us stick to the point. 


While the series of experiences related to 
a particular topic might be considered com- 
pleted at this point, the forum procedure 
was carried on as a continuous growth with 
the processes of each new cycle of study 
organically developing out of the preceding 
one. 

The results of the entire experiment of 
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the school with radio went far beyond 
those expected when the original aims were 
conceived. 

Through the necessity for showing its 
workings explicitly and concretely the 
school found a constant proving ground 
for its objectives. 

Through increasing self-consciousness of 
its own processes the attention of the school 
was drawn to new possibilities in the rela- 
tionships between student and teacher, to 
new groupings of students on the basis of 
real interest and ability, to new ways of 
including teachers-in-training in the actual 
operation of the school program, to new 
methods of using current sources of infor- 
mation and constructing a curriculum with 
the codperation of every person concerned 
in it. 

The value of establishing closer contact 
with the community through expansion of 
its activities to include the broad media of 
social expression was indicated by letters 
and telephone calls from the listening pub- 
lic. They demonstrated enough interest to 
guarantee continuation of broadcasts 
through another entire year. 

These responses, together with the 1936 
broadcasts of the Ohio School of the Air 
and the 1938 Human Relations Forum of 
the American School of the Air, are pre- 
sented as evidence that an “educational” 
program can have popular interest. 

This is not the kind of interest, however, 
which will be appealed to by one Adult 
Education Board seriously deliberating (1) 


“a series of discussions between a teacher 
and some ‘salty’ personality (as individual 
and witty as Charlie McCarthy if possible) 
to ‘dramatize’ the process of learning” or 
(2) “a series of 15-minute dramatizations of 
typical Americans at work.” 

It is not the kind of program to be 
achieved by the advice of a retired educator 
sent off to find out what Europe is doing, 
nor by magazine competitions offering “na- 
tional honors for your school, the ear of a 
nationwide audience, and the spotlight of 
public attention and acclaim” with the 
“prize of a microphone finished in gold 
proclaiming the best broadcasting group in 
America.” 

Radio raises the question, What is the 
proper adjustment between educational 
processes and social change? 

The “new society” and the “new school” 
cannot be “modernized” by the mere addi- 
tion of innovations to their structures. The 
most spectacular advance is no advance 
until it is integrated. 

As simply environment modified for bio- 
logical and social growth, the school must 
recognize the continuity of its instruments 
into life itself. Its great task is to make the 
community capable of controlling its desti- 
nies and making over every aspect of its 
activities. 

Radio can take the school far beyond a 
routine of “making the population respon- 
sive to print, skiiled in arithmetic and docile 
to external stimuli.” “R” to the nth power 


eee 


rather than merely a fourth little “r”. 


Loosen Up This Summer 


Don’t if you want to make “contacts”, take your 
summer trip with four other teachers from your 
building. There’s safety, but nothing else, in num- 
bers. Go alone—I double dare you—no one to check 
up, and what stories you can tell them when you get 
back! Don’t, if you’re at the canyon, pass up the trip 
down the glorious Bright Angei Trail, because you've 
never been on horseback. They’re only donkeys, but 


even if they were camels, swing yourself up and try 
it just this once. Don’t let the “Maid of the Mist” go 
without you because your wave might come out. Do 
the rhumba in Havana, bicycle in Bermuda, hang 
over the 50c foot drop and kiss the Blarney Stone in 
Ireland. Don’t be a fraidy-cat! . . . Forget the Brushy- 
Creek school, and be yourself. Have fun.—Etsa Rus- 
SELL in Connecticut Teacher. 
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Foreign Correspondence: 
Suspense added interest to this project 


By ALBERT HOBBA 


ETTER WRITING in the classroom some- 
L times becomes a very dull activity. In 
order to make the study of letter writing a 
little more interesting, the plan which fol- 
lows was used with a fair degree of success, 
especially for the first time. 

Before beginning the study of the friend- 
ly letter, the students were told that they 
would be asked to mail their letters to some 
unknown person on or around the British 
Isles. Many of them, perhaps, would receive 
no answers unless the letters mailed were 
exceedingly interesting. The great majority, 
desiring an answer, wrote letters represent- 
ing their very best efforts. 

Many original ideas were presented by 
the class as to what an interesting letter 
should contain, and several of them told 
how the name of our town originated. It 
was necessary, in many cases, for the student 
to look up the life story of Osceola, the 
Seminole Indian Chief, and something of 
his life in the Everglades. 

When the entire class had finished writ- 
ing, each letter was placed in a small un- 
sealed envelope. This was done in order 
to permit any curious postmaster to read it 
if he so desired. We assumed that if any 


SE 


Eprtor’s Note: When the Freshman Eng- 
lish class of Osceola High School, Osceola 
Mills, Pennsylvania, decided upon a foreign 
correspondence project, no mailing list was 
obtained from any of the usual sources. The 
author is not certain that the plan used has 
never been tried before—but he vouches 
for its success. Mr. Hobba is principal of the 
school. 


postmaster opened the letter in order to 
read it, he would in all probability throw 
it away. 

On the small envelope was written “Dear 
Postmaster, please forward this letter to 
some boy or girl between the ages of 14 
and 16.” This was followed by the signature 
of the writer. The small envelope was then 
placed in a large envelope which was sealed. 

Each of the students then selected a town 
from a map of the British Isles and ad- 
dressed the letter to the postmaster in that 
particular locality. When all of the letters 
were finished they were mailed together. 

The race was then on. Each student, of 
course, wanted to be the first to receive an 
answer. One of the boys, who was certain 
that he would never receive an answer, was 
the first. This letter was then read to the 
class and evoked a great deal of interest. 
The students went on with other work but 
each time a letter was received it was read 
to the class. 

Most of the pupils (not to mention the 
instructor) were almost certain that not a 
single answer would be obtained. Ninety 
letters were mailed and sixty-seven answers 
were received. Many of those who received 
answers still continue to write. This fact 
in itself is sufficient to justify the project. 

Letters were received from The Shetland 
Islands, The Orkney Islands, The Isle of 
Man, and the Scilly Islands, not to mention 
towns and cities in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. Only two letters were re- 
turned because of insufficient address, al- 
though all were addressed in the same man- 
ner. 

When a student writes to a particular 
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person he shows less interest than when 
writing to one whom he does not know or 
of whom he has never heard. The uncer- 
tainty of receiving an answer certainly in- 
creases his interest. It is much the same as 
placing a note in a bottle and tossing it 
from a ship in mid ocean. Then, even if no 
answer is ever obtained, the purpose of the 
letter writing has still been realized. 
The fact that so many answers came in 
certainly increased everyone’s faith in 
human nature, including the teacher’s. An 
unbelievable amount of geographical 
knowledge was obtained. It fostered the 


spirit of internationalism. It aroused inter- 
est in the classes that followed because of 
the constant reading of incoming letters. 

I can not vouch for the originality of this 
project. Perhaps it has been tried before. 
Many variations of the same project could 
be easily developed which would prove of 
value. In connection with the study of Eng- 
lish Literature, a large collection of snap 
shots and other material could be gathered 
from the home towns of many famous Eng- 
lish authors and literary men. The project 
can be used in many subjects and need not 
be confined to English. 


Motivating The Tempest 


By SISTER M. LUCINA 


T was the first meeting of the English 
I class after the holidays. No assignment 
had been given. When the class assembled 
at the usual period there were on the 
teacher’s desk three large posters advertising 
the Shakespearean comedy, The Tempest. 
One poster showed how the play was ad- 
vertised in 1670 at the Duke of York’s 
theatre. The other two described the play 
pictorially, in the manner of theatre signs 
today. On a small table illustrated copies of 
the play were opened at significant scenes. 

After a few minutes of free discussion of 
the pictures and posters by the pupils, the 
teacher directed the discussion by remarks 
such as these: 

“Here is the way this comedy was ad- 
vertised in Shakespeare’s time. Some of his 
plays have been put on the screen already. 
Which have you seen? Did you think they 
were true to the story as you read it in the 
printed copy? Would you like to see this 
comedy? 

oe 


Eprror’s Note: The author is instructor 
in secondary education, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 


“Now, as you read this play, you will 
be able to identify this princely man,” 
(pointing to poster), “this beautiful girl, 
the storm-tossed vessel—do you suppose this 
was the reason for calling the play The 
Tempest? 

“But why ‘The Enchanted Island’? 
Shakespeare made the hero of this comedy 
a natural magician who could conjure up 
spirits from the vast deep and make them 
serve his will. The spectators of the play 
in Shakespeare’s time enjoyed these tales 
of mystery and wonder. 

“I wonder if you would like to read this 
play just as though you were viewing it in 
the theatre in the year 1670, about fifty 
years after Shakespeare’s death, as it is 
advertised on this poster. Then you could be 
ladies of those days and discuss the char- 
acters and the plot.” 

Some students then suggested that after 
reading the play they could select the out- 
standing characteristics of each character 
and then choose the movie actors and act- 
resses that would best portray each if The 
Tempest were made into a talkie. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST—< 


Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


Alert minds have always found new ways 
to break old stereotypes. High schools do 
not commonly present current stage plays 
because of the prohibitive royalty fee. Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, High School, however, 
recently flayed tradition and presented the 
Broadway success, Outward Bound. The stu- 
dents learned their lines and otherwise pre- 
pared the play for presentation; then, all 
members of the cast attended the Broadway 
performance. The leading actors favored 
the students with a special interview. Each 
student was thrilled to see his own part 
played by a professional actor. When the 
students’ performance was given in Ridge- 
wood, community interest and approval 
were so great that the royalty fee was trivial 
in comparison with the gate receipts. 


Civics is taught through the “Town Meet- 
ing” technique in the O’Keefe Junior High 
School of Atlanta, Georgia. Pupils through 
this technique develop the ability to find 
things for themselves. They become famil- 
iar with the various elements of a forum— 
the panel, the one-speaker, and the discus- 
sion. The general forum of the entire school 
is preceded by class forums. From the class 
forums, the leaders are selected for the gen- 
eral forum. Knowledge of parliamentary 
law, grasp of the entire subject, and ability 
in public speaking are considered in the 
final selection of forum leaders. An im- 
portant feature of these forums is the lay 
gallery of parents who manifest a vital in- 
terest in present-day problems. 


The Educators Progress League, Ran- 
dolph, Wis., is publishing a useful Educators 
Index, under the editorship of John Guy 
Fowlkes, Professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin. The file provides a selected 
list of sources of free curriculum materials 


classified as to administration, curriculum, 
special fields, and sources. It is a valuable aid 
in preparation of teaching units, organiza- 
tion of activity programs, planning for in- 
dividual pupil differences, provision of sup- 
plementary text material, and stimulation 
of individual creative work. The index is 
available on a subscription basis which pro- 
vides for keeping it up to date. 


Harold S$. Van Doren, chemistry teacher 
at Hempstead, New York, has recently in- 
vented and patented a device known as a 
Chemistrator. The chemistrator is a wall 
chart of the familiar chemical symbols ar- 
ranged in panels according to their appro- 
priate valence groups, and designed to be 
illuminated from the rear by lights. By 
means of two dials on a remote control cabi- 
net, it is possible to “combine” elements and 
radicals on the chart through the media 
of electrical circuits and relays. These illu- 
minate the particular symbols as well as au- 
tomatically indicate the correct subscripts. If 
one should set up on the chart an impossible 
combination such as heptavalent manganese 
or trivalent phosphate, he would break the 
entire circuit and the legend “Rare or un- 
known” would flash on the chart. The ap- 
paratus challenges the imagination of the 
student and dramatizes the eternal triangle 
of valence, symbols, and formulas. 


Foreign language study is not dead to 
Joseph A. Corso and his students in the 
James Madison High School, New York 
City. Numerals, vocabulary, idioms, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and even verbs are learned 
through the game of Bingo. The idea is in- 
genious, yet the technique is simple. The 
plan is in accord with the “pure practice” 
technique of Morrison. Miss Frieda Hayes of 
Kingston, New York, has used a similar plan 

(Continued on page 512) 
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= EDITORIAL —€ 
But What Do the Schools Do for 


“Our Community”’? 


HAVE JusT finished reading the article, 
I “Our Community Has Done These 
Things for Our Schools”, in the February 
issue of THE CLEARING House. 

“A fine article,” I thought as I read, 
“but . . .” There grew in the back of my 
mind a persistent feeling that there was 
something basically wrong here, some thesis 
falsely propounded, some supposition out of 
place. Something just failed to ring true to 


~~ aE 


Eprror’s Note: This editorial came to us 
in the form of a letter to the Editor, from 
Glaydon D. Robbins, principal of the Still- 
water, Minnesota, Junior High School. Mr. 
Robbins raises a question concerning the 
series, “Our Community Has Done These 
Things for Our Schools”. He proposes a 
counter-series, “Our School Has Done These 
Things for the Community”. (We shall be 
glad to receive articles on that subject. We 
refer readers to two articles in this issue— 
those by Miss Doherty and Miss Samsell, 
and to some of the items in the “Ideas in 
Brief” department.) The “Our Community” 
series was originated by an associate editor 
of THe CLEARING House, who expressed his 
purpose as follows: “Now and then we hear 
a complaint about the difficulties which the 
community sets up in school administration. 
Here are two superintendents of schools who 
acknowledge a very definite policy of help- 
fulness on the part of the patrons.” Mr. 
Robbins and Dr. Ryan are both thinking 
constructively from different angles of the 
problem of school-community relations. 
Their points of view are both valid, and 
should be considered together. 


my ear in an article and proposed sym- 
posium designed to publicize what com- 
munities were doing for schools. 

After some thought I have decided that 
the disturbing element lies, not in the im- 
plication that communities should be help- 
ful to schools, because in a great per cent of 
cases they are and, therefore, such a sym- 
posium is more or less pointless, but rather 
in the implication that from such a series of 
articles educators would be able to garner 
ideas to incorporate so that their com- 
munities could do more for the schools. 

Why should time and valuable space be 
devoted to such small-minded, self-seeking 
aspects of education? It would seem far wiser 
to devote ourselves to a symposium on this 
subject: “Our School Has Done These 
Things for the Community.” This is a far 
more vital postulate upon which school men 
might cogitate, and incidentally one far 
more difficult to answer in a self-satisfying 
manner. Not what we are getting but what 
we are giving is more worthy of the atten- 
tion of those who are proud to be members 
of this great profession. 

There is a characteristic quirk in the 
reasoning of men and women in education 
which leads them to expect and take for 
granted the things that the community does 
for them. 

Without comment we accept and expect 
social recognition in the community, we ex- 
pect it year after year to attend plays and 
comment on them favorably, to applaud 
the work we are being paid to do, to donate 
furniture and costumes for plays, to buy 
tickets, to purchase advertising, to sell to us 
wholesale, to put up with pep fests, to sup- 
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port this drive and that drive, to donate 
publicity space in newsprint and show 
windows, to pay taxes in full promptly so 
pay checks will be regular and on time, to 
watch teacher dollars flow to nearby large 
cities, cheerfully to bid us “goodbye” Friday 
night and “hello” Monday morning. 

It seems pointless for us to enumerate, 
save in appreciation, the services the com- 
munity renders to us. Let us rather consider 
what services we render to our communities. 
The answer to this problem goes to the very 
roots of our educational system. Schools have 
been functioning in most communities for 
at least two generations, in others many 
more. As a result of these years of service 
what answers can be found for questions 
such as these: 


1. Has the community become a better place in 
which to live? 

2. Has there been created an enlightened and in- 
tellectually competent citizenship? 

g. Is the community better able to solve its prob- 
lems than it was in the past? 

4. Have the community workers been guided into 
their proper niches or have they found taem in the 
same old hit and miss manner? 

5- Has the community become capable of with- 
standing the lies and deception of propaganda and 
prejudice? 

6. Does the community now have fewer social 
problems such as unwed mothers, vice, poverty, and 
crime? 

7. Have the citizens become less bigoted, intol- 
erant, snobbish, egotistical, or boorish? 

8. Are the youth of the community better pre- 
pared for economic and social survival at age eight- 
een than their grandfathers were? 

9. Has the school become the cultural, educa- 
tional, and recreational center of the community, not 
only for children, but for adults as well? 

10. Are the teachers looked upon as leaders in the 
community life? 

11. Has the school come to be recognized as the 
leader in the development of the personality and 
character which are necessarily the minimum equip- 
ment of citizens in this changing world? 


iz. Are the taxpayers of tomorrow going to be 
more loyal supporters of education because of their 
more intimate contacts with it than were the tax- 
payers of yesterday? 

1g. Has the school earned a place for itself in 
the community as a dynamic agency for growth 
and development, or is it regarded as a static re- 
gurgitator of the knowledge of dead yesterdays? 

14. Has the community been taught how to 
accept its victories modestly and take its defeats with 
a smile and no alibis? 


There are probably many other questions 
demanding an answer in our community as 
partial solution to the problem “Our School 
Has Done These Things for the Com- 
munity”. It is to be hoped that educators in 
general will be more interested in seeking 
an answer to the question of what they are 
doing for their communities than in seek- 
ing new suggestions in regard to the com- 
munity doing things for the schools. 

Education today must more than ever be- 
fore justify itself in the eyes of an awakened 
and tax conscious citizenship. It is probable 
that if a list of questions similar to the above 
were answered thoroughly to the satisfac- 
tion of every community in favor of the 
schools of that community, deep thinking 
men and women in education would secure 
a revitalized faith in schools in the face of in- 
dictment and criticism. 

Therefore, Mr. Editor, may I suggest a 
symposium on the subject, “Our School Has 
Done These Things for the Community,” 
in the hope that every professional educator 
in the country will seriously ask himself this 
question in justification and defense of the 
type of educational program which he or she 
is administering in the community. 

I trust you are not adverse to such an ex- 
planation of opinion. Permit me to express 
my appreciation for THe CLEARING House. 
It is one of my most valued professional 
sources.—GLAYDON D. ROBBINS 


Notice 
The CLEARING House is particularly interested in receiving, during the next 
few months, articles on successful consumer education, propaganda study, and 


conservation courses or units. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW—% 


Liabilities of Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., Li.D. 


The teacher is faced with problems in our pres- 
ent modern-education curriculum that were never 
dreamed of twenty-five years ago. The junior high 
school, with all its activities, and the senior high 
school with its progress programs of building citi- 
zenship, and the elementary school programs that 
have gone a long way from the 3 R’s, are full of 
new and different activities. 

We now ask the teacher to supervise a great 
many things which expose the pupil and the 
teacher to new duties, new liabilities, and new ele- 
ments of danger. The student patrol, the rifle clubs, 
the various athletic activities, put new and unusual 
duties on the teacher, who must assume new and 
ever increasing dangers, responsibilities, and liabili- 
ties. 

Shall we, in our modern system of education, 
continue to leave the responsibility of carrying out 
these new and unusual programs entirely with the 
teacher and continue to ask more and more of the 
teacher without having the school district assume 
some responsibility for any liability which may 
arise from the duties imposed or demanded by 
the school districts? 

Our school laws are interwoven with new con- 
cepts and old ideas that were written into them 
during our pioneer period of existence. 

Modern educational principles are advancing 
and operating as best they can through an out- 
of-date administrative organization and legal con- 
cepts that have long outlived their usefulness. 

The educational professions have neglected to 
keep their legal educational philosophy on par 
with their new educational concepts and philoso- 
phy because they have neglected to train their 
administrators in the law of their business, a thing 
that would not be tolerated in business or in the 
medical profession, where every physician is given 
his course in medical jurisprudence. 

Why not educational jurisprudence for every 
public school administrator? 

Over 150 activities are found in the public- 
school system today that were not dreamed of a 
few decades ago. Probably a large majority of 
these activities are ultra vires. That is, they have 
never been officially adopted by the board of edu- 
cation as a part of the program of studies or cur- 
riculum. 


Superintendents, principals, and teachers are 
mere volunteers, acting entirely without authority 
or official power. They must assume absolute per- 
sonal responsibility in such cases, as acting outside 
the scope of their official duties. 

How many boards of education have officially 
adopted a rifle club, auto driving instructions 
horseback riding, and numerous types of athletics 
as an official part of the program in a school dis- 
trict? 


Board Shares Responsibility 


The following motion of the board of educa- 
tion of Hempstead, New York, under the progres- 
sive leadership of Dr. T. A. Calkins as president, 
is an example of a progressive movement in educa- 
tion, to place the “ultra vires” modern school ac- 
tivities within the official program of the school: 

“At the last meeting of our board of educa- 
tion, it was requested that the high-school prin- 
cipal and the superintendent of schools make rec- 
ommendations defining school activities, stating 
which were curricular and which were extracur- 
ricular in nature. 

“The purpose of such recommendations was to 
extend the provisions of Section 569-a of the Edu- 
cation Law to cover the damages arising from neg- 
ligent acts of teachers while participating in cur- 
ricular functions. The following report is hereby 
made: 

“*We subscribe to the thesis that education is 
not a question of accumulating credits but is 
more concerned with reactions to experiences. The 
many activities in and about a modern high school 
not ‘usually included in a statement of subject 
matter presented in the curricula are equal in 
value to any of the subjects because of their im- 
portance in developing citizenship, character, so- 
cial service, and attitudes toward life and govern- 
ment. Such student activities present situations 
where these traits are more likely to be developed 
than in a subject-matter class. In our school sys- 
tem, we really have no “extra-curricula” activities, 
for with us they are “curricula.” We consider them 
as contributing definitely to the carrying out of 
our educational objectives. 

“‘In the case of McNair vs. School District 
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(Mont. 423, 288 p. 188), Justice Matthews in dis- 
cussing what constitutes a system of education 
said, “With this fact in mind, it is clear that the 
sole mandate of the constitution is not discharged 
by the mere training of the mind; mentality with- 
out physical well-being does not make for good 
citizenship—the good citizen, the man or woman 
who is of greatest value to the state, is one whose 
every faculty is developed and alert. Education 
may be particularly directed to either mental, 
moral or physical powers or faculties, but in its 
broadest and best sense it embraces them all.” 

“‘Student activities included in our program 
of education are listed, in part, below: 


Archery Production, Scenery 
Badminton Construction, etc. 
Baseball Ping pong 
Banquets Publications 
Basketball Editing 
Bowling Business Manage- 
Cake Sales ment 
Cafeteria Skating 
Dances School Plays 
Departmental Clubs Production 
Field Hockey Shuffle Board 
Floor Sports Standing Committees 
Football Service Clubs 
Golf Hall Cops, Library 
Greek Games Aids, Office Aids 
Gym Aids Social Parties 

Squad Leaders Planning, Catering, 
Handball Decoration 
Hiking Swimming 
Honor Club Tennis 
Moving Pictures Track 

Operating Volley Ball 
Musical General Organization 


Glee Club, Band, 
Chorus, Public 
Appearances, etc. 
Operetta 


Advisory Council 

Student Council 
Horseback Riding 
Scholastic Clubs 





School Time: Public Schools are usually conducted 
five days a week and between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
The student activities discussed here may come 
on any day of the week and even at night.’” 

Extract from minutes of meeting of the Board 
of Education, School District No. 1, Town of Hemp- 
stead, Nassau Couniy, N.Y., held in Hempstead High 
School, Dec. 14, 1937 

To make a school system and its teachers free 
to do all things necessary for the building of real 
citizens for the future, the school district should 
share freely the responsibilities and liabilities im- 
posed on its teachers to accomplish this purpose. 

If the school district is not liable for its torts, 
neither should the teachers be liable in their ef- 
fort to conscientiously carry out the duties im- 


posed on them. They should not be compelled to 
face suits for damages even though they succeed 
in having the action dismissed. 

They should not be faced with constant fear 
of being hailed into court for any possible injury 
or imaginary wrong, to face situations that will 
break the teaching morale and ultimately stunt 
and deter the growth of the modern concept of 
creative education for better citizens of tomorrow. 


Liability in Shop 


A teacher failed to give the proper instructions 
for using a saw in a manual training room to a 
child fourteen years of age. The child’s middle 
finger and index finger were cut off his right hand 
while he attempted to cut a groove in a piece of 
wood. The teacher was held to be negligent and 
a judgment for $3,500 was obtained, and sustained 
on appeal. The teacher's negligence was imputed 
to the district because of a statute. 

Ahern v. Livermore Union High School Dist. 
(1930) 208 Cal. 770, 284 Pac. 1105 


Failure to Warn 


A teacher who permitted boys to use a dilapi- 
dated truck belonging to the board of education, 
without instruction as to its operations, or warn- 
ing on avoiding its dangers, was liable for injuries 
to a boy when the truck went off the road at a 
curve. The driver received a shock from a battery 
wire which caused him to jump and jerk the 
steering wheel. The truck left the road and went 
down a bank, seriously injuring a boy riding in 
the truck. 

Woodmen et al v. Hemet Union High School 
District of Riverside County, et al. (1934), 136 Cal. 
App. 544, 29 Pac. (2d) 257 


Guarding Gymnasium Apparatus 


A pupil entered a gymnasium and climbed upon 
a movable basketball backstop which toppled over 
and killed him. The backstop was not considered 
by the court as inherently dangerous, nor was it a 
nuisance. It was not made for climbing purposes, 
and the board of education was not required to 
anticipate it would be so used by one who was a 
trespasser. 

The failure to exclude the boy from the gym- 
nasium by locking the door was an act of omission 
by the teacher for which the board cannot be held 
liable. The same view must be taken of the fact that 
the apparatus was not bolted to the floor. 

Longo v. Board of Education of New York City 
(1932), 255 N.YS. 719 
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{Nhe Daily Schedule and High School Or- 
ganization, by R. EMeERsON LANGFITT. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. 
339 Pages. 

Every high-school principal, or administrative as- 
sistant, and every college instructor who deals wih 
the problem of high-school organization will find 
this book a very valuable contribution to the writ- 
ings in this field. The author has made an exten- 
sive study of the published writings pertaining to 
the making of the daily schedule and has drawn on 
them frequently in presenting a very clear discussion 
of the entire problem, from the philosophy back of 
the schedule through the many factors bearing on it 
and the various techniques used, to the final com- 
pletion of this guide to the daily activities within 
the school. He has been unusually careful in giving 
credit for his sources of material. 

At the end of each chapter, there is a list of 
problems and questions for discussion and study and 
an excellent bibliography with extensive annota- 
tions, which make the book very suitable as a col- 
lege text in any course dealing with the different 


phases of high-school administration. No principal’s 
library is complete without this outstanding con- 
tribution. ROSWELL C, PUCKETT 


Our Life Today: An Introduction to Cur- 


rent Problems, by Francis L. BAcon and 

Epwarp A. Krus. Boston: Little, Brown 

and Company, 1939. 636 pages. 

The authors present a series of seven units in the 
social studies, designed for high-school youth and 
emphasizing personal, social, occupational, civic, 
economic, and world relationships. Each unit con- 
sists of several chapters, the first, historical or 
explanatory, the others addressed to the students’ 
desire to act—to investigate, to attack problems co- 
operatively, to reflect. 

In too many cases, unfortunately, the book pro- 
vides the “correct” solutions or answers, which inevi- 
tably restrict pupils’ voluntary study. The illustra- 
tions seem somewhat whimsical, rather than stimu- 
lating to interest or reflection. The type is small and 
many paragraphs are long, which make some pages 
rather forbidding. 


To Co-ordinate the Social Studies Program 


OUR LIFE 
TODAY 


By BACON and KRuG 


A true orientation text, for school, for the 
social studies, for life after school, this book 
makes possible a citizenship course that in- 
troduces ninth and tenth year pupils to the 
realistic problems of personal, occupational, 
social, civic, economic, and world relation- 
ships. Other major high school subjects are 
integrated, and correlated activities are of- 
fered in abundance. 


$1.76 


PROBLEMS AND 
VALUES OF TODAY 


By EUGENE HILTON 


The new two-book text that many school sys- 
tems are already using to educate their stu- 
dents for life in a democracy. The two books 
cover problems of democracy, and economics 
and sociology for the junior and senior years. 
The subjects are interwoven as they are in 
actual life, and the materials for discussion 
bring students in contact with many valuable 
sources of information. 


Book I, $1.60 Book Il, $1.68 


Next Year Use These Realistic Texts on Modern Problems 


Wy. LITTLE, BROWN & CO. a 
SS ae 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


B 
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< qelementary Mathematical Analysis, by 


THeEopoRE Herserc. Boston: D. C. Heath 

and Company, 1938. 120 pages, $1.24. 

This is an excellent text for the fourth-year high- 
school student who is preparing to enter college, or 
wishes a refinement of the training received in pre- 
vious mathematics courses. Mr. Herberg very clever- 
ly makes use of the “Function Concept” to unify into 
one single unit of study topics selected from ana- 
lytic geometry, the differential calculus, trigonom- 
etry, and advanced algebra. Elementary Mathemati- 
cal Analysis gives the student an opportunity to de- 
velop the habit of thinking in terms of relation- 
ships, and to appreciate the power of mathematics. 

Francis L. CELAURO 


Psychological Foundations of Personality, 
by Louis P. THorpe. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1938. 585 pages, 
$3.50. 

In this scholarly and closely organized volume, the 
author has sought to gather and systematize “the 
accessible tangled threads of research data and 
sound psychological constructs which, organismi- 
cally viewed, constitute our modern version of the 
dynamic human personality”. The appearance of this 
book is peculiarly timely because the present desir- 
able emphasis upon traits and powers of personality 


as the goals of education stands in great danger 
unless the conception of personality, its genesis and 
controls, its appraisals and modifiability, are under- 
stood by teachers in terms more fundamental than 
those vulgarly used in commerce. 

The basis for such a fundamental orientation is 
set forth in eleven clear chapters treating the con- 
cept, the biological foundations, the educability, 
dynamics, and emotional conditionings of personal- 
ity, its traits, mechanisms, and integration, and the 
physiological appraisals and psychological measure- 
ments of character and personality. Each chapter 
closes with summary and implications which are 
peculiarly valuable for the person who would ap- 
proach the subject as a consultant of an authority, 
as well as for the student who desires a systematic 
course. 


Grammaire Simple et Lectures Faciles, by 
SAMMARTINO and MosHer. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Ix + 422 
pages, $1.40. 

One of the main weaknesses of the teaching of 
French in the junior high schools has lain in the 
textbooks, most of which have really been written for 
high schools. Another impediment has been the 
fact that our aims and objectives for French on the 
junior-high-school level have never been clearly 





JUsT PUBLISHED 


Young and Barton’s GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 
An interpretation of citizenship for 8th or 9th grade pupils from the standpoint of all our basic 


institutio 


ial, economic, political, and vocational. 


Greenan and Gathany’s UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


New, revised edition. The materials of world history organized into 19 understandable 
units, so as to leave with the pupil a permanent appreciation of how present-day in- 
stitutions developed out of the past. 


Glover’s AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN 


Foreword by Stuart Chase. Harry Elmer Barnes says of this book: “A 

thrilling and provocative discussion of one of the major public issues of 

our day (our vanishing material resources). Easily the most compre- 
hensive work on the subject.” 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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Don’t Let Others Tell You! 
See for Yourself 


How the daily use of 
good English grows with 
GROWTH IN 
ENGLISH 
Seventh, Eighth, Ninth Years 
By Fow Ler, DouG ass, SIMPSON, ADAMS 


These books make the pupil want to speak and 
write well, and show him how to do it. 


How reasoning power 
develops with 
PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR 
MATHEMATICS 


By GILMARTIN, KENTOPP, DUNDON 


Use this collection of well over 2000 concrete 
problems to supplement any basal mathematics 
text. Grades 7, 8, 9. $.60 net. 


How interest in the social 
studies increases with 
BACKGROUNDS FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


Try these concise, readable little books to make 
the study of important social institutions clearer 
and more stimulating. Grades 8-12. Each, $.60 
net. 


MONEY: What It Is and What It Does 
BANKING: How It Serves Us 

TAXES: Benefit and Burden 

THE CONSTITUTION: The Middle Way 


Newson & Company 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
4620 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 











defined. Too often the course has been merely an 
emasculation of the high-school program, with a 
slow motion adaptation or treatment of the text- 
book. 

It is fitting and natural that the Supervisor of 
Modern Languages in New York State, Mr. Mosher, 
aided by an expert in French of rich experience, 
should have hit upon a successful scheme—to write 
a textbook actually adapted to the needs and abili- 
ties of junior-high-school pupils and pointing to a 
real program of study for that level. The French 
is safe and correct, which is more than can be said 
for the average run of foreign language texts. 

The two principal types of students are taken 
care of here: (1) Those who will benefit from added 
linguistic experience without thought of going on 
any further in the language, and (2) those who will 
need a back-ground for a more intensive drill in 
the language before taking up the main features 
of modern language learning—vocabulary-building, 
functional grammar, development of reading power, 
information commonly known as realia. 

This text-book seems to offer the most intel- 
ligent attack for our problem. The authors and pub- 
lishers are to be commended for the success of their 
undertaking. 

The illustrations are well chosen, alive and pro- 
fuse. The teachers will be helped in their task by a 
splendid variety of exercises: new-type questions in 
French, completions, substitutions, vocabulary, drills, 
fill-in, matching, English-French sentences, all well 
graded and purposeful. The essential grammatical 
items are clearly and intelligently presented. The 
French stories are interesting and based upon the 
most commonly used words. 

It is the reviewer’s humble prophecy that where- 
ever this book will be used, the ordinary complaints 
against junior-high-school French will be diminished 
to the point of disappearance. 

All the book needs is to fall into the hands of 
teachers who know French, who have inspirations, 
and who are free from the terrible hallucination 
that all our children are dumb-bells and cannot 
learn foreign languages. HEnr! C. OLINGER 


How Do You Do? by MARGARET B. STEPHEN- 
son and RuTH L. MILLeTT. Bloomington, 
Ill.: McKnight and McKnight. 32 pages, 
25 cents. 

A booklet dealing with courtesy, good taste, and 
good sportsmanship, which youths may accept as 
guides for satisfying patterns for associational life. 
It is addressed primarily to young children but it 
should also be of interest to teachers of older pupils. 
The substitution of voluntarily accepted standards 
of courtesy and good taste for external controls 
and compulsions is much to be desired, from pri- 
mary grades to old age. 
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Scaling the Centuries, by Erwin J. Urcu. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 
838 pages, $2.12. 

This volume of Heath’s Correlated Social Studies 
series is devoted primarily to a narrative treatment 
of the generalities of world history. It consists of 
seven units of study: 

I. Primitive People and their Immediate Succes- 
sors; II. The Greeks and the Romans; III. The 
Early Germans and their Civilized Neighbors; IV. 
European People in an Era of Spreading Civiliza- 
tion; V. European People in a Period of Revolution; 
VI. The European People of Modern Times; VII. 
The People of the World Since 1878. 

As appendices are included a “photo-history” 
comprising convenient groupings of pictures which 
provide comparisons that would seldom be made 
if pictures were scattered throughout the book, and 
maps in color to which references are made in the 
text. Maps and drawings also appear in the body 
of the book. 

Economic, political, and geographic factors are 
emphasized in the telling of the story of mankind. 
The style is clear and readable. A wide and effec- 
tive use of this book may confidently be predicted. 


War and Peace, edited by ALFRED BRANT 
and F. H. Zaw. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. 272 pages, $1.20. 

Whether peace can be maintained by emotional 
longing for it or even by intellectual disapproval of 
war is doubtful. The value of such a book as War 
and Peace lies in the recognition of war's grim- 
ness and futility that must come to the reader. If 
it arouses in him a willingness to support such meas- 
ures as will most probably decrease the likelihood 
of war, it serves a major purpose. 

This book consists of excerpts from a wide range 
of authors, many of whom gave active service in 
wars in many lands—participators, not mere on- 
lookers. A very valuable Introduction presents the 
problem of war. Each story is preceded by a brief 
orientation and is followed by suggestions for dis- 
cussion and application. 


Historic Currents in Changing America, by 
Harry S. CARMEN, WILLIAM G. KIMMEL, 
and Maser G. WALLER. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1938. 
viii + 854 pages. 


The title of the volume under review is a very 





SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Ph.D. 


PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


N THIS book the editor of The Nation's Schools examines the many 

facets of the problem of interpreting the school to the community and 
lays the foundations for a continuing, permanent program of activity for 
the dissemination of school information. The first part of the book ex- 
amines the problem, the second part discusses policies, the third part de- 
scribes in detail the responsibilities of those actively engaged in educa- 
tion, and the fourth part analyzes institutional and community agencies 
which are interested in educational service. This is an up-to-date, 
thoroughly practical, and comprehensive presentation of the problem of 
promoting community and school relations. Tentative price, $3.00. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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attractive one. To vision a book of American his- 
tory that would carry the reader through the com- 
plex mazes of American life as one might descend 
one or more streams in a boat is an alluring con- 
templation. The authors have done this as well 
as can be expected in a one-volume work which 
covers the entire period of American history from 
the beginning of colonization to the present. They 
have furthermore divided the work into nine major 
units each representing a phase of historical develop- 
ment, such as “Discovery and Colonization,” “Inde- 
pendence and Union,” “The New Nation,” and so 
forth. 

The work is suited to the eighth or ninth grade 
and is rather generously illustrated with much ma- 
terial that is new to textbooks in American history. 
The bibliography at the end of the chapter is 
judiciously selected. Upon the whole, the work is a 
worthy addition to the literature of elementary 
American history. 

The work is characterized by a simple, readable 
style, free from political, social, or sectional lean- 
ings, and by numerous other qualities that speak 
for it many years of useful service in our schools. 

Dubey F. McCoLttum 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, Prin- 
ciples and Practice, by R. RoBpERT ROSEN- 


BERG. New York: G Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938. 326 nansn tea. 

This text is made up of twenty-seven teaching 
units. The first seven consist of an unusually com- 
prehensive and well organized review of funda- 
mental arithmetic, and the other twenty are topics 
from business arithmetic essential to the training 
of students in the commercial field. 

The development of each topic is clear and logical 
and the language is concise and easy to follow. Many 
teaching aids, including a very fine testing program, 
are provided. 

This text is intended for an intensive course in 
commercial arithmetic, therefore the work in meas- 
urements has been cut to twelve pages dealing with 
the measurement of geometric figures. There are 
no applied problems or tables. 

WituiaM D. SHINN 


Introducing the Past, by RACHEL REED. 
Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1939. 
xiv + 651 pages, $1.68. 

This book is written to serve as a guide to, and 
an explanation of, other books. The author regards 
history as a tapestry woven of stories that are 
true. The pattern of the past presented in this book 
is based on the idea that every civilization is always 








Illustrations 


About 100 more than in any 
other general-science textbook. 


simple and bold. ties. 





SCIENCE 


By Davis and Sharpe 


A few reasons for its quick and phenomenal success: 


Choice of subject matter 


Determined by high-frequency 
relation of the sciences to the 
The 404 line drawings are pupils’ interests and activi- 


BIOLOGY 


1938 Edition 


By Moon and Mann 
Up-to-date Easy 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Thorough 
Lively Progressive 
New York Atlanta Chicago 


Simplicity 
Probably no other textbook 
presents so much material and 
still explains scientific phe- 
nomena so simply. 
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seeking satisfaction for its basic needs. The chang- 
ing forms which these satisfactions take provide a 
clue to understanding the events and persons of that 
period. The author presents material which she 
believes to be helpful to understanding of life at the 
present. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author has 
done splendid work in the selection and organiza- 
tion of materials covering what was formerly known 
as Ancient, Medieval, and Early Modern History. 
Many important topics that are often omitted from 
such books are included. The style is remarkably 
interesting, and relationships of the past to the pres- 
ent well indicated. CHARLEs E. SKINNER 


Journalism and the School ~ ¥, by De 
Wirt C. Reppick. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 341 pages, $1.48. 

This text represents a thorough coverage of 
journalism in a manner particularly suited to the 
needs of news tyros and their advisers. There is 
some attempt to develop a philosophy for school 
publications, but the emphasis throughout is placed 
on the development of journalistic routines and 
techniques. 

The only weakness (if it be a weakness) lies in the 
assumption that all boys and girls who participate 
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in school journalism wish to, or expect to become 
professional newspapermen. 

A school paper which stresses techniques and 
forms to the neglect of the other aspects of school 
publications labors under a self-imposed limitation, 
because of the number of students it can reach, and 
the amount of service it can render to the school 
community. Likewise, a text which confines itself 
to techniques, accentuates the limitations which cir- 
cumscribe the field of service open to school papers 
and magazines. Frank W. THOMAS 


Preface to Teaching, by Henry W. Srmon. 


New York: Oxford University Press. 110 

pages. 

In this volume Professor Simon addresses himself 
primarily to beginning teachers, though thousands 
of experienced teachers would also profit immeas- 
urably if they could catch the author's spirit and 
point of view. Take for example his clearly worded 
and well illustrated discussion leading up to such 
a summarizing sentence as, “Until you have at least 
helped in developing a cultured human being, you 
have never taught—you have only ‘kept school’.” 

One might quarrel with the author on his at- 
tempted over-emphasis of subject matter and placing 
of method and personality as secondary, or with 
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his notions as to what educators can and cannot 
do about societal reforms, or with his over-simpli- 
fication of the how in teaching, yet withal, there is 
something in his style of writing and the sound- 
ness of the teaching principles he champions that 
grips and convinces the reader. 

True it is that the author gets himself tangled 
up in his plea for continued mastery of subject 
matter by the teacher when, for example, he takes 
the stand that “Teaching is an art with a sub- 
ject matter: it is literally impossible to ‘teach 
children, not subject matter’.” 

The reviewer would suggest that the crux of 
the teaching act centers in the learner, not the 
subject matter. Various subject matter and what- 
have-you are utilized in the act. Professor Simon 
later points to the same essential when he warns 
that “the best method is one based on a knowledge 
of what your pupils are really like... .” 

This volume is something different and is a 
worthy addition to the literature on educational 
method. F. C. BoRGESON 


Teaching Literature, A Handbook for Use 
with the Literature and Life Series (Re- 
vised), by Duprey Mires and R. C. 
Poo.ey. New York: Scott, Foresman and 





The CLEARING HousE 


Company, 1938. 248 pages. Free to users 

of Literature and Life. 

The teacher using Literature and Life will find 
this handbook an excellent aid. It is filled with good 
suggestions for teaching various types of literature, 
as well as being specific concerning the various 
volumes of Literature and Life. A pronunciation 
list of the proper names used in Literature and Life 
is a good example of the valuable items in the 
handbook. GEORGE CERVENY 


Reading in High Gear, by MABEL VINSON 
Cace. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938, $1.40. 

This is a text in the art of reading. The book 
is not particularly pedantic, and junior-high-school 
students should have a good time with it if the 
teacher has any spontaneity in his soul. 

GroRGE CERVENY 


The United States at Work, by Mauve Cot- 
LINGHAM MArTIN and CLypE EDWARDS 
Coorrr. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1938. xiv + 656 pages. 

This is one of the most interesting and meritori- 
ous works this reviewer has examined for some time. 

It is a work in economic geography for the seventh 
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Special 


For Superintendents of Schools special opportunity for 
the study of administrative problems connected with 
Guidance, Training and Placement of Youth, and 
with Adult Education and Adjustment. Full course 
or two weeks’ intensive study combined with vaca- 
tion. Special circular. 


For Superintendents and School Board Members—Con- 
ference on Governmental Interrelationships and Fis- 
cal Abilities in codperation with the School of Public 
Administration. 


For Social Science Teachers—A Workshop for individ- 
ual and group study of local teaching and curricular 
problems. 


Opportunity for study of Audio-Visual Aids in teach- 
ing—radio, movie, etc. Lecture and Laboratory 
rse. 


For further information address Frederick G. Nichols, 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





PORTER SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 4000 
schools, 1208 pages, $6.00. 
“The Handbook, with its concise descriptions of 
private schools remains the most useful thing of 
its kind available to parents, teachers and libra- 
ries.”” Christian Science Monitor. “Spicy comments 
on things pedagogic. Concise and critical infor- 





mation. A guide for p and hers, it 
serves that purpose without fear of treading on 
an ic toe.” New York Sun. 





—— AFFAIRS, 204 pages, $1.00. 

A discursive criticism of our cultural life writ- 
ten in a lively, pungent and at times wholly devas- 
tating style. One is kept on reading it in the same 
way as one listens to a t conversationalist 
who never loses his breath. It is held together by 
the persistence of a fresh and inquiring mind 
that wants to strip aside the nonsense and get at 
the facts.” Alvin Adey, Events. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE, 160 pages, 25¢ 
1200 schoole—boarding, day, junior teitee, 14 
maps, 97 illustrations. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE, 104 pages, 25¢. 
400 better private camps, 8 maps, 82 illustrations. 


Write for circulars of above and announcements 
of forthcoming publications. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS 
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or eighth grade. It has more than three hundred 


by the National Youth Administration in New York 








sers 
beautiful and appropriate illustrations, and is ex- City. They are compared with the other youths 
find ceptionally well arranged and well written. The of the city, and they express themselves regarding 
wed style is simple, direct, and forceful; the print is the N.Y.A. that has given them their chance. 
<< good; and students’ aids at the end of the chapter It was found that the N.Y.A. youths were not 
rate are judiciously selected and well arranged. very different from those of the general population, 
stom The book is designed to give a clear picture of though they were somewhat younger and the per- 
Life the relation of economic life to geographic environ- centage of those of negro and foreign born parent- ; 
the ment in the United States. It is arranged in four age was somewhat higher. In a majority of cases, 
- divisions or units, each corresponding to one of the they come from families larger than the average, 
four major divisions of our country: the East, which receive some form of public assistance, and 
SON the South, the Middle West, and the Far West. most of the fathers have worked in skilled or semi- ' 
va It is a work in both geography and economics, _ skilled trades. 
. without traditional ear-marks of either. Not only The average N.Y.A. worker has more than aver- 
is it a distinct contribution as a text in its field, age education, left school at 17 years of age because \ 
book but it also should be in demand as a work for the of financial reasons, and desired to continue his 
hool general reader. Duptey F. McCoutum _education. 
the The chapters devoted to occupational guidance 
: and training, employment history, and unemploy- 
” oe Pa Its Chance: A Study of 6500 ment are both revealing and disheartening. Only 
= N. 'N. Workers, by Mary RODGERS LIND- 15 per cent of youths with training had ever been 
a Say. g — National Youth Adminis- employed in their fields. A somewhat naive desire for 
me tration for New York City, 1938. 209 estimates of trends as a basis for guidance is ex- 
= Pages. pressed—Heaven alone knows on what such esti- 
? In this impressive survey are portrayed the gen- mates would be based! { 
eal eral characteristics, family backgrounds and educa- A surprisingly large fraction of boys and girls : 
wns. tional achievements, and the employment histories belong to social, athletic, religious, and character- 
enth of the young persons who were employed in 1936 building clubs, under private, neighborhood, and 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Announce Publication of 
o 
THE MERCURY SHAKESPEARE 
f 
“ Edited for reading and arranged for staging by 
a4 
: ORSON WELLES and ROGER HILL 
The Merchant of Venice 
. Julius Caesar 
s- . 
° Twelfth Night . 
a List Price: Cloth, 72c. Each; Paper 48c. Each é 
at , 
Harper & Brothers also serve as distributors to schools of the Mercury Text Records, 
4 phonograph recordings by the Mercury Theatre Acting Company. 
‘ Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
I enclose $.50. Send me the demonstration Mercury Text Record, containing selections from The 
ad Merchant of Venice and Twelfth Night. 
TN viv esccccsenscdcediesectstecedsacessnences Saheal 2... cccoccceccsse cccccececcess etereeee 
, En nccsscccrevnccsrnccdicdsdecvncheusneunetecee DMO .ccccccccccccceccccoes occceccce . 
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To prepare 
Classroom Teachers 


for fuller participation in 


Guidance Work 


During the current school year, a phenomenon was 
the increasing concern of administrators that every 
classroom teacher in their schools should have a thor- 
ough understanding of guidance principles and func- 
tions. An evidence of this was the unprecedented 
number of administrators who ordered copies of Dr. 
Allen’s ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
GUIDANCE for each teacher in their schools, or a 

antity of copies sufficient to serve their faculties 
} eo the school library. 


Organization and 
Supervision of 
Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


The bulk of this 442-page book is devoted to modern 
high-school guidance problems and procedures (grades 
7-12). Written by a practical public-school guidance 
man, it is based not only upon his own experience, but 
that of many other practical guidance leaders through- 
out the country. It is widely recognized as the standard 
work on modern guidance, and is used as the textbook 
in courses on guidance in many schools of education. 
High-schocl classroom teachers can turn to this book 
for a practical grounding in guidance functions. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
III. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
XII. Guidance for Adults 


Appenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up Studies; 
Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—List, $3.65 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 





church sponsorships. On the average they contribute 
more than half of their small monthly earnings to 
their families; many give all of it; almost one-fifth 
have purchased no clothes for themselves; one-third 
have used no funds for recreation. The amounts 
expended on lunch “are unbelievably low”. Their 
appreciation of the opportunities which N.Y.A. 
provides are sincere and almost universal. 

Would that all critics of government assistance 
to unemployed youths could be persuaded to read 
this effective study! 


Our Changing Social Order, by RuTH W. 
Gavian, A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. 
Groves. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1939. 684 pages, $1.80. 

The authors have revised their deservedly popu- 
lar text for classes studying contemporary prob- 
lems from the sociological point of view. New chap- 
ters are included, dealing with public opinion, de- 
mocracy versus dictatorship, the farm problem, al- 
cohol as a cause of maladjustment, and the family. 


Scholarship and Democracy, by J. B. JoHNs- 
Ton. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 113 pages, $1.25. 

Dean Johnston here presents the results of a 
most comprehensive study of student achievement 
carried on from 1931-1936 in the College of Liberal 
Arts of the University of Minnesota. This report 
is preceded by four thoughtful discussions of educa- 
tional conditions and policies based on the results 
of this study. 

In the first of these sections he raises the ques- 
tion, Can education assure the success of democracy? 
In the second he discusses the crisis in education. 
In the third, he states some problems which must 
be solved. And in the fourth, he seeks to define the 
place of the scholar in democracy. 

One unusual challenge that the author raises 
has to do with the better adjustments to the meth- 
ods of science applied to social questions that are 
being made by students from the less privileged 
economic classes. Relatively few of these students 
are enrolled in the liberal arts colleges, however, 
so that their political contributions are less fre- 
quently realized than they should be. “This waste 
of social resources,” he says, “must be corrected 
before the results of science can be translated into 
social advancement.” 


The Six-Year Rural High School, by Joun 
INGLE RippLe. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia University, 1937. vi+ 
101 pages, $2.75. 

The purpose of this study was “to determine 
whether large rural high schools in Alabama pro- 
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“The Most Valuable Contribution of 1939” 





Editor 

OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Dear Sir: 

It is my great pleasure to inform you that the subscribers to the Occupational 
Index have recently voted on the most valuable contribution of 1938 to the published 
literature describing occupations, and that their choice is Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

We feel that the subscribers to the Occupational Index represent the most dis- 
criminating group of purchasers of occupational literature. We trust that their high 
regard for Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine will be a source of en- 
couragement to you and your associates in editing and publishing it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Occupational Index, Inc. 
By Rospert Hoppock, Editor 








School administrators, teachers, counselors, personnel workers—Join the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and profit through reading this 
unusual journal—OCCUPATIONS. $3.50 per year. 


Subscription Office: 227 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 














LOGIC IN GEOMETRY 


The Importance of Certain Concepts and Laws of Logic for the 
Study and Teaching of Geometry 


By Natuan Lazar, Px.D. 


Are your students sharks at originals but still making hair-brained, erratic judg- 
ments outside of the classroom? Dr. Lazar tells teachers how to make the study 
of geometry real training in logical thinking. He offers a new solution to the old 
problem of transfer by showing specifically how to teach students to apply the 
methods of logical reasoning learned in the study of geometry to real life prob- 
lems. Here are fresh answers to the challenge “What good is geometry?” 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER 
525 West 120th Street, New York City 
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Flexible... 
Work-Saving... 


Inexpensive 


HOMEROOM 
GUIDANCE 


Manuals for Teachers 


These two guidance manuals for homeroom teachers 
contain the materials of instruction for modern home- 
room guidance work. As the pupils do not need texts 
of their own when these manuals are used, these two 
books are an economical investment for homeroom 
teachers. They save the time and work of program 
planning. And their materials are flexibly adaptable 
to the situation in any school or any class, 


llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 
worked with Dr. Allen in selecting these problems, 
from among hundreds, as the 60 most commonly faced 
by high-school pupils. These committees also collabo- 
rated on the development of the units. The problems 
deal with the adjustment of the pupil to his environ- 
ment, his studies, and his future life. List, $1.95 


10th Grade 
52 Case Conferences 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged to be the best 
method for group-guidance work that involves charac- 
ter. The method is adequately developed in this book 
for the first time. The 52 tested cases deal with the 
personal social relations of pupils. List, $1.55 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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vide better educational advantages for boys and 
girls than do small rural high schools.” The large 
schools had enrollments of 200 pupils or more; the 
small schools, enrollments of 100 pupils or less. 

Riddle concludes that the large schools are su- 
perior in staff, building, equipment, and curriculum, 
No significant differences are revealed in pupil 
progress as indicated by average daily attendance, 
age-grade placement, elimination, and percentage 
of graduation. Ninth grade pupils in the two groups 
of schools show no significant differences in intelli- 
gence. The twelfth grade pupils, however, do reveal 
significant differences in intelligence in favor of the 
large schools. The per pupil cost is much less in the 
large schools. 

Some by-products of this study bristle with im- 
plications. For example, the per pupil cost in one 
of the small schools is $80; in another, $209. Only 
two of the small schools have steam heat; only one, 
a sanitary inside drinking fountain. A small voice 
whispers regarding the equalization of educational 
opportunity and school building standards. 

Oruie M. CLEM 


re Out-of-School Activities of Junior- Y 
High-School Pupils in Relation to Intel- 
ligence and Socio-Economic Status, by 
ELMER W. CrEssMAN. State College, Penn- 
sylvania: School of Education, the 
Pennsylvania State College, Studies in 
Education, No. 20, 1937. 131 pages. 

It has become trite to remark that American 
culture may be seriously affected for good or for 
ill by the ways in which leisure time is spent. It is 
less often appreciated that the spare time habits 
of youths generally determine those in which they 
as adults will engage. Many of youths’ activities are 
later dropped, but very seldom are any substitutions 
made for them, as Bonser pointed out in his School 
Work and Spare Time. 

The problem studied by Cressman is therefore of 
great importance. For the first step in endeavoring 
to enrich the out-of-school lives of boys and girls 
is to discover what they now do in relation to factors 
that are to a considerable degree beyond the power 
of the school to change. 

The raw data for the study was gathered by class- 
room teachers, and covered some 2000 cases—their 
activities, I. Q.’s, and Sims Score Card data. The 
investigator concludes that neither intelligence nor 
socio-economic status is a determinant of their ac- 
tivities, though boys of low socio-economic status 
prefer hobbies which involve personal action—build- 
ing, fishing, drawing, and raising pigeons; whereas 
those of high economic status prefer hobbies of more 
intellectual nature, stamp collecting, doing experi- 
ments, playing musical instruments, playing tennis. 
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Join the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics! 


4 a National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work through two 
ublications. 
. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. It is the only magazine in America por ay me mee 4 with the teaching of 
mathematics in rae wey and secondary schools. Membership (for $2) entitles one 
to receive the magazine free 
2. The National Council Yearbooks. Each, except the first and second, may be obtained 
for $1.75 (bound vee) from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll 525 
s1s00 wo 120th > New York City. Yearbooks 3 to 13 inclusive may be obtained for 
stpai 

II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief; Dr. Vera Sanford, of the 
State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. Schl auch, School of Commerce, New 

York University, N. Y., Associate Editon. 


MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Two Dollars ($2.00) to THE 
MATHEMATICS TEACHER, West 120th Street, New York City, N.Y. 





CORRE EERE EEE EEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHH HD 





(LAST NAME) (FIRST NAME) 
Please send the magazine to: 
(STREET AND NO.) (city) 
ide (STATE) 40% (WHEN TO BEGIN IF NEW) 
Please check whether new or 1 
le TD i'n. <nnnadéschetSGeesacesccoceuneeaseeces EE o.000.06060650900606006006000068 











the tide of affairs... 


in Education—as elsewhere—runs swiftly . . . 


SOCIAL EDUCATION, each month during the school year, brings to 
busy teachers in the social studies field information on important prob- 
lems and events. 


METHODS—MATERIALS—NEWS OF THE FIELD—BOOK 
REVIEWS—TEACHING EXPERIMENTS—REVIEWS OF 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT HAPPENINGS 


Subscription: $2.00 a year, September through May 
Address: ERLING M. HUNT, Editor 


SOCIAL* EDUCATION 


Published for the al Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 


204 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York City 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
ABSTRACTS 


Appraisals and Abstracts of Available 


Literature on the following occupations 


are now obtainable: 


ACCOUNTANT 

ADVERTISING 

Arr CONDITIONING 
ENGINEER 

ARCHITECT 

AuTO MECHANICS 

AVIATION 

BAKER 

BANKING 

BARBER 

BEAUTY CULTURE 

BLACKSMITH 

BoOILERMAKER 

BOOKKEEPING 

BRICKLAYER 

BUILDING CONTRACTOR 

BUTCHER 

CABINETMAKER 

CARPENTER 

Crry AND CouNTY 
MANAGEMENT 

DENTAL HYGIENE 

DENTAL MECHANIC 

DENTIST 

DETECTIVE 

Diese. ENGINE 
OCCUPATIONS 

DieTETICS 

DresSMAKER 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE IN BUILDINGS 

FARMING 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST 
INSURANCE SALESMAN 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
JOURNALISM 

PE ARCHITEC- 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
MACHINIST 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING 
MOTION PicrurE ACTOR 
Music OCCUPATION 
NuRSE 
OFFICE MACHINE 
OPERATOR 
PAINTING 
PATTERNMAKER 
PHARMACY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PLASTERER 
PLUMBING 
POLICE OFFICER 
Rapio SERVICE MAN 
RURAL TEACHER 
SHEET METAL 
WorKER 
STENOGRAPHIC 
OCCUPATIONS 
TEACHING 
TELEGRAPH OPERATOR 
UNDERTAKER 
VETERINARIAN 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
WAITERS AND 


FREE LANCE WRITER WAITRESSES 
HOUSEHOLD WoRKER WELDER 
Ten Cents Each 
Quantity Rates 
BEE nteveesenes en 7¢ each 
100 to 5,000 ............ each 
5,000 to 10,000 .......... each 
10,000 or more .......... 3¢ each 


Write for complete list of NOC publications 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


551 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











Girls of low socio-economic status prefer to be ac- 
tive, to dance, to cook, to skate, to crochet, to 
garden; whereas those of high economic status pre- 
fer activities that possess “social class,” tennis, sports, 
knitting, listening to music, horseback riding. Rela- 
tively few of the magazines or books reported as 
having been read by the pupils were objectionable. 

So far as this study is adequate and representative 
of conditions throughout the country, there seems 
little reason for teachers to worry about the harm- 
fulness of leisure-time activities of children of junior 
high school age. It is desirable that similar studies 
be made in other areas to substantiate or to in- 
validate the findings of this investigator. 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 495) 
for the teaching of routine geography facts. 


Earl Newberry, Superintendent of Schools 
at Gould, Colorado, has a rare hobby. He 
is a maker of telescopes, and has completed 
four. Recently the State College at Gunni- 
son made him an offer for the largest, a 12- 
inch lens. Amateurs in astronomy come from 
many parts of the state to see his instru- 
ments. Star-gazing parties frequently gather 
at his home. He insists that a knowledge 
of the heavens is necessary for the world 
view. All his co-workers agree that here is 
a superintendent with vision. 


According to press reports, the basketball 
team of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Pe- 
oria, Illinois, has not lost a single man by 
the foul route in its last seventeen games. 
In this unique and enviable record, there is 
no evidence that these players are weak or 
frail performers. 


The Office of Education Radio Series, 
Americans All, Immigrants All, is now 
broadcast each Sunday at 2:00 P.M. This 
series is designed to fos:er a positive pro- 
gram of tolerance, by dramatizing the con- 
tribution of immigrant peoples to Ameri- 
can life and culture. These broadcasts are 
now available in phonograph form and may 
be obtained through the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
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